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In connection with a supplemental sketch of the 
International Sunday-school Convention at Toronto, 
we give the report in full of the Lesson Committee. 
This has an added interest from its explanation of the 
action of the Committee in shutting out the Old Testa- 
ment from the lesson course for 1882. The many 
who regret this action will be not unwilling to see what 
the Committee can say in its defense. 


A poor method of doing a good thing is better than 
no method. An unsuccessful attempt in that line is 
an improvement on a failure to attempt. Professor 
Sherwin had this truth in mind when he led the sing- 
ing at the Toronto Convention. “I want you all to 
sing this time,” he said, as he announced a familiar 
hymn. “Those of you who can’t sing this tune, please 
sing another.” You will never have good singing in 
your Sunday-school until you have singing of some 
kind. You can never steer a vessel until the vessel 
is under way. 





A church ought to see to it that its pastor has 
needed rest-time, a fair vacation, at such time of the 
year as he prefers it. But the church has its needs 
during the pastor’s absence, needs which. the pastor 
is not responsible for during. his absence. For those 
needs the church ought to make due provision. The 
pulpit is to be filled on Sundays, and the people are 
to have some one to call on for pastoral work during 
the week, A good church sees to it that both these 
wants are supplied. Where the pulpit is supplied, 
but the week-day needs of the people are ignored or 











unprovided for, there is a neglected field and a 
culpable church. 


If you would have power to influence or to impress 
others, you must be willing to suffer—as both an inci- 
dent and a means of such. power. There is no such 
thing as either having or giving great pleasure in life, 
without the possibility and the reality of having and 
giving pain. He who never suffers keenly never has 
the keenest delight, or is enabled to give that delight 
to others. It is an unpleasant truth, but an undeni- 
able one, 

“That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of 

the strain.” 
Why then should you wonder that you are not always 
seeing the bright side of life, or that sunshine is not 
always shed by you, or on your pathway 


It is a sad coincidence that the same issue of our 
paper which gives the text of President Garfield’s 
hearty letter to the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Toronto must also make mention of the 
foully attempted assassination of the President. It is 
a humiliating faet that the chosen ruler of an en- 
lightened republie like ours is liable to the same 
peril of assassination for political ends as that which 
constantly threatens the autocrats of Russia and 
Turkey. Whatever may be said of the exceptional 
fanaticism of the criminal who wrought this bloody 
deed, it can hardly be doubted that his action was a 
natural outgrowth of that spirit which he assumed 
to represent—a spirit of factious partisanship which 
has been making purely personal dissatisfaction with 
the Prosident’s course within the limits of his un- 
questioned executive prerogatives to overshadow all 
public and political considerations and _ interests. 
That spirit all good citizens, without regard to party 
or sectional lines, ought to be as one in rebuking; 
and the blow which struck down the President of 
the United States has already had the effect of 
uniting them in a remarkable degree to this end. 
Moreover, it has turned our citizens from man to 
God, so that as perhaps never before the vation has 
bowed before God in a sense of dependence, and has 
supplicated his forgiveness and favor. It isa terrible 
ordeal through which this republic is now passing ; 
but God can make the nation stronger, and can 
purify and ennoble its public sentiment, through the 
lessons of even such an untoward event as this— 
an event which seems now a cause of only shame and 
sorrow. 


“ Lord, increase our faith!” is a needful and a 
proper prayer when it is offered in a right spirit and 
with a correct conception of its import. But this 
prayer is quite too often made to stand for the prayer, 
“ Lord, strengthen our will!” Ifa man is really in 
doubt whether God is to be trusted or not, he has 
sad need to pray for more of faith in God. But if 
his trouble is not a lack of belief in God, so much as 
a lack of readiness to do God’s recognized bidding, 
and to bear up under God’s clearly imposed burden- 
binding, then his prayer ought to be for more of will, 
for more of character, for more of sturdy manhood, 
that he may do and bear at the call of him whom at 
heart he believes in. A doubting mind ja a sad 
sight ; so also is a halting will. Both of these are to 


be prayed against earnestly. Said Bishop Hunting- 
ton, in his recent baccalaureate sermon at Trinity 
College: “ Weakness is wretchedness ; and there is 
no infirmity which so shakes the pillars and con- 
sumes the joy of manhood as an inconstant, waver- 
iag will. We have all seen it—that dreary sight ; 
good intentions formed, but hanging in suspense ; 
bad habits struggled against fitfully but always com- 
ing back to mock the vacillating mind; generous 
impulses flickering and dying ; lofty aims abandoned ; 
no steady and sure driving on to any sure and con- 
summated end ; no character ; the whole career from 
youth a quaver and a catastrophe; the faltering 
strain of the trumpet; the eagle with a wounded 
wing ; the drifting ship. Who of us would not pray 
the Spirit to deliver us from that miserable irresolu- 
tion? Who of us would not deliver every brother 
from it if he could?” There is a great deal of weak- 
ness of will which passes under the name of weak- 
ness of faith. God’s command to “be strong” is 
quite as explicit as his command to “ have faith.” 
It is well for us to see which commandment we are 
breaking, that we may seek the needed grace for its 
keeping. 





ADVANTAGES OF AN UNCALCULATING 
SPIRIT. 


The gains of. prudence and caution need no 
emphasis. Everybody admits their value. But not 
everybody recognizes the worth of an uncalculating 
spirit which utterly leaves out of sight or thought the 
idea of consequences and results. Yet this spirit has 
its advantages, and it has its rightful sphere in life. 
It ought not to be lost sight of as a desirable attain- 
ment in its sphere ; nor should it fail of approval when 
it is seen in others in its order. 

There. are times when a man ought to sit down 
and face an open question of duty and its dangers. 
There are times when a new enterprise ought to be 
looked at in the light of prudence and caution. But 
when a certain course is decided on as the right one, 
when duty has been made plain, and a legitimate 
enterprise is already fairly undertaken, then the less 
there is of cold calculation as to relative gains or 
losses, or as to the advantages or disadvantages of 
pressing forward or of holding back, the better. In 
doing right, or in being right, an uncalculating spirit 
is a vast deal better than a calculating spirit. 

Extravagance of speech is reprehended when it 
applies to mere matters of fact; but when it applies 
to feeling it often commands admiration. It is good 
to see a man absolutely carried away with enthusiasm 
»for a noble cause, so that it is utterly impossible for 
him to express himself with moderation or precision. 
“ When I heard of that,” said one of these irrepres- 
sibles, speaking of a great triumph of the cause: 
dearest to his heart,—‘“ when I heard of that, I just 
wanted to lie down on my back for four days and 
holler.” That was not a carefully calculated state- 
ment; but it was all the better for that. So witha 
child’s expression of love for his mother ; so, indeed, 
with every expression of love. It oughtn’t to be 
measured accurately, or phrased deliberately. ‘The 
element of calculation in it would be vicious, would 
be destructive of its real beauty and power, Love 
for a lovable character, like love for a noble cause, 





ought to be so hearty, so overpowering and absorbing, 
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as to be incapable of measuring itself or its words of 
expression by any arbitrary standards of either 
accuracy or utility. 

Even in matters of fact there is, at times, a» gain 
in an uncalculating manner of expression. When 
the beloved disciple says that “there are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itgelf could not contain the books that should" 
be written,” he does a great deal better than he 
would if he were to attempt a formal calculation of 
the number of hours in which Jesus was speaking 
while on earth, with an estimate of the number of 
words spoken by him per minute, and the space on a 
demy post folio required for the transcript of that 
number of words, with another estimate of, the 
world’s, superficial area for the storing of the vol- 
umes of manuscript,—after the fashion of the exact 
measurement of the coffer in the Great Pyramid as 
a standard of the earth’s size and weight. The 
evident absence of specific calculation in that declara- 
tion of the evangelist gives it its chief charm. 

Mary of Bethany was uncalculating in her exhibit 
of love for her dying Lord, when she poured out her 
vase of costly perfume in the anointing of him for 
his anticipated burial. And it was because of this 
uncalculating spirit that she was pre-eminently hon- 
ored and commended of her Lord. “He was so 
delighted with the chivalrous deed of love,” says one 
of Mary’s defenders, “that he, so to speak, canonized 
Mary on the spot, as a king might confer knight- 
hood on the battle-field on a soldier who had per- 
formed some noble feat of arms. ‘ Behold,’ he said 
in effect, ‘here is what I understand by Christianity : 
an unselfish and uncalculating devotion to me as the 
Saviour of sinners, and as the Sovereign of the king- 
dom of truth and righteousness. Therefore, wher- 
ever the gospel is preached, let this that this woman 
hath done be spoken of, not merely as a memorial of 
her, but to intimate what I expect of all who believe 
in me.’””? Judas thought that the cost of Mary’s 
offering was inexcusably large; but Mary had not 
stopped to count its cost. Ifshe had been willing to 
calculate it, she would not have been Mary, nor have 
won the honor our Lord awarded her. 

The heart is a safer guide than the head in many 
a question of expediency, especially within the limits 
of recognized duty,—and outside of those limits no 
one has any right to do or to be. When we know 
that the object of our affection is a worthy one, or 
that the purpose of our life and the spirit of our 
conduct are such as God approves, we need have no 
fear that we shall speak too enthusiastically, or be 
too earriest or too lavish and self-sacrificing in ex- 
pressions of our love and zeal for the person or the 
cause dear to us. Mr. Webster was right in saying 
that the flag of our country ought to bear “no such 
miserable interrogatory as‘ What is all, this worth ?’” 
And many another sentiment than that of patriotism 
ought to be above all possible appraisement. In- 
deed, there is a world of force in the questions which 
Mr. Everett suggested, when the practical value of 
Bunker Hill monument was under consideration: 
“What good does anything do? What is good? 
Does anything do any good?” Calculating the 
value or the consequences of devotion to that which 
has our heart, and which is worthy of our heart, is as 
cold-blooded as it is unscriptural a mode of serving 
God or of doing good to man. “ Utilitarianism tends 
to trimming and time-serving,” says a Scotch com- 
mentator who is as warm in heart as he is sound in 
doctrine ; “it is the death of heroism and self- 
sacrifice; it walks by sight, and not by faith; it 
looks*only to the present, and forgets the future ; it 
seats prudence on the throne of conscience ; it pro- 
duces not great characters, but at best petty busy- 
bodies. These things being considered, it need not 
surprise us to find that the term ‘usefulness,’ of such 
frequent recurrence in the religious vocabulary of the 
present day, has no place in the New Testament.” 

If you have money, or strength, or time, or love, 
the great question for you to settle is, To what 





end is this to be used? That question once settled, 
and you have no need to trouble yourself with a 
calculating regard to the possible advantages or dis- 
advantages Of the “particular expenditure, in eve 
instance of @ call or an impulse to make an out. 
If you attempt to weigh eyery charity appeal it the 
scales of godial science, or according ope ee 
dards of a fair use of your income, you will give'a 
great deal less than yon ought to, and have & gréat 
deal less comfort in your giving. Awd you would be 
as badly off if you applied the test of mere utility to 
every expenditure in the line of your personal com- 
fort and taste, or for the enjoyment of those who are 
dear to you. So ‘with all your words to and your 
acts for those whom you love. To be constantly 
calculating the worth or propriety of that which you 
say or do in evidence of your affection is to destroy 
all enjoyment of the affection, if not to condemz: its 
very existence. It ought to have the priyile-e of 
lavishness, or be forbidden all exercise Whatse ever. 
If you cannot use all the strength you have— se it 
to the uttermost, and use it on occasions with uncalcu- 
lating recklessness—then your strength is devoted to 
something unworthy of it and of you. If you cannot 
do with your might—with all your might—what 
your hand has found to do, then your hand ought to 
find something better to do. 

As in the lesser things, so in the larger. The 
same principle applies to our life as to our money, 
our strength, our time, or our loves. When we are 
giving our life to what is worth living for—and we 
have no business to give it to anything below this 
standard—then we have no right to be eternally 
calculating for the preservation or the prolongation 
of our life. To go ahead uncalculatingly in the line 
of duty—and the line of duty for the hour may in- 
clude the pursuit of recreation or of pleasure, at the 
call of God—is the only wise thing for us to do; 
the only safe thing also; ‘for whosoever will save his 
life [will stop to calculate for its saving} shall lose 
it, and whosoever will lose his life [will sink all 
thought of it] for my sake,” says Jesus, “shall find 
it.” Paul was.an example to us all when he de- 
clared his own uncalculating spirit as a Christian 
soldier: “ Neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy;” or as 
Richard Baxter phrased it : 

“Lord! it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live ; 

. To love and serve thee is my share, 
And this thy grace must give.” 

Calculating the cost of giving your heart or your 
life, to an Object fairly before you, is well enough 
while the duty of such devotion is an open question 
for your consideration ; but when you are once 
devoted in love or in life, then away with all cold 
calculations of the cost or the consequences of your 
devotedness. Go ahead unflinchingly in the only 
line, which you. have a right to count that of duty, 
and let God take care of the consequences. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

A good teachers-meeting is a necessity in a good Sun- 
day-school. Indeed, it may well be doubted if a Sunday- 
school can fairly be called a good one without a teachers- 
meeting. Hence such a question as the following, from 
a correspondent in Indiana, touches on matters of prime 
importance in Sunday-school methods and management. 

Who should conduct teachers-meetings, and in what way 
should they be conducted? Please answer in your Notes on 
Open Letters, 

A teachers-meeting ought to be conducted by the best 
man available—all things considered. If the pastor is 
the best man for this work, as in many churches he is, 
he ought to be secured for it, if possible. But to be the 
best man for this work a pastor must know something 
about Sunday-schools, something about scholars and 
teachers, and something about teaching. It is not 
enough for him to be sound in doctrine and a good 
preacher. He must be able to show his teachers how to 
teach the truth which they and he value; and this he 
will not have learned in the average theological seminary 
or divinity school. There are many pastors who do not 
profess to know much about Sunday-schools, nor care to 





attempt the training of their teachers. There are other 
pastors who are competent for this work, but who prefer 
to have it done by others. Next to the pastor comes the 
superintendemt as adesirable leader of ‘Wi®teachers- 


meeting. If he is best fitted for that service heonught to 
be prestedhintodtiand kept at it,showever he may shrink 
from it, “are Cases, however, where the superin- 


tendent is amescellent manager ofthe school as a whole, 
While he is ndt so-welbitted to train and lead his teach- 
ers ‘as 18 sOme oné of thelr number. fn such &°@asé—as, 
in fact, in every case—the best man Available for the 
special service ought to be secured for that service. As 
to the best method of conducting a teachers-meeting, it 
is always to be borne in mind that, that meeting is not 
for the preliminary study of the lesson by the teachers, 
but for the comparing of results of study. Every teacher 
ought to have studied the lesson before coming to the 
teachers-meeting. ‘In Comparing results of study four 
things are to be looked after: (1.) What is the text? 
What do we find said ‘in this lesson? (2.) What is the 
meaning? What do we understand by these words? 
(3.) What are the teachings’ of this lesson? What 
principles and precepts do we find here? (4.) What are 
the applications of these teachings? How do they apply 
to our and to our scholars’ every-day life? In all this 
comparison of the results of study in a teachers-meeting 
the leader is to do more by his questioning of the 
teachers than by his words of address to them. It isa 
great deal more important that he should find out what 
they know, or what they think, than that they should 
find out, just then and there, what he knows or what he 
thinks. Lecturing the teachers is never the leading of a 
teachers-meeting—whoever. attempts it. 

Among the many manuscripts which the New Testa- 
ment Revision Committee collated and compared in prepa- 
ration for the new Version, there was no accumulation 
of the old sermons which had been hinged on some ver- 
bal rendering of the King James Version; and just 
here is where that committee will find its action most 
open to criticism, When a man has a favorite sermon 
on the “ Quietness of Grief,’ based on the text “ But 
Mary sat still in the house” (John 11: 20), his grief is 
not likely to be wholly quiet when he finds that the 
Revisers have taken away both the fact and the fancy of 
his discourse by rendering his text anew “But Mary stil/ 
sat in the house.” The opponents of the new Revision 
who have “a homiletical bias” against more or less of 
the proposed changes are by no means an inconsiderable 
factor in the discussion over the emended text. Here 
comes a venerable clergyman from New England with a 
frank admission of his dilemma growing out of this 
state of things. He says: 

I have a question which is troubling me at this moment, and 
I should be glad if you can throw any light upon my path. I 
am wishing to preach Sabbath after next a favorite sermon 
from a favorite text, to be found in the fourth verse of the 
fifth chapter of Paul’s (not “Saint” Paul’s) epistle to the 
Romans: “ Experience, hope,” supplying the ellipsis, ‘“ ex- 
perience worketh hope.” In the conclusion I ask, ‘“‘ Have you 
a clearly defined, a divinely authenticated experience?” 
Now, what shall I do? Taking into the pulpit, as many 
preachers are signifying their purpose to do, the Reyised Version, 
shall I spend ten minutes—at the least—in defending the 
novel rendering—" probation, hope,” or in giving my rea- 
sons for declining to adopt it?, It is a serious question with 
me whether to go on in the old beaten track, or surprise the 
congregation with the strange reading of the word of God, or 
lay the sermon away to repose quietly by the side of another 
upon the Almost Christian from ‘Acts 26: 28. If I stand alone, 
I am‘not likely to change my views of the mood in which 
Agrippa uttered those memorable words which have been 
the foundation of so many discourses on the danger of the 
Almost Christian. Though “in a little time” is not a 
synonyme with “almost,’’ yet, under the circumstances, it is 
equivalent to a synonyme,”’ 

The real question about any sermon is, or ought to 
be, Is it. scriptural in its text and teaching? Is it based 
on and conformed to the revealed word of God? If the 
sermon in question can stand that test, a dozen revisions 
of the New Testament will neither harm it nc put it 
out of date. All that the preacher need say is, v..at his 
text is from the old Version, and that the change in 
phraseology in the new Revision does not affect the 
meaning of the clause. Or, if he differs with the Re- 
visers, let him say that in his opinion “the old is 
better.” If on the other hand the Revision shows the 
preacher that he has been misled by the English word 
* experience” as an equivalent just there of ‘ probation ”’ 
—tmisled into using the word “experience” in a theo- 
logical but unscriptural sense, then let him away with 
the sermon and with all its teachings and uses. That 
the Revision will be the death of a myriad of unscrip- 
tural sermons js one of the blessings of the Revision. 


. 28. 
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SISTER DORA. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


—‘‘ Dowered with beauty, youth and grace, 
Affiuent of soul and strong 
To command some queenly place 
Far above the toiling throng ;— 
Holding in possession, skill 
Magnet-like to work your will,— 
Wherefore should you cast away 
Gifts so Heaven-bestowed as these, 
For the lowliest ministries 
You so strangely choose to-day ? 


“Such may fitly fill the hands 
Of some humble soul whose plans 
Streteh no higher, demand no more 
Than that God would grant to hér 
Room to work in, leave to pour 
Like some saintly comforter, 
Healing into hearts that ache 
Through the stress of wrong and woe: 
—Sweet such choice is: Let her take 
Up the sacred task, and so 
Fill her cravings. 


But for you ! 

Who would choose a crystal cup, 
Drink to beggars’ lips to bear, 

When the bowl of delf would do 
Better ?—Who, even if he could, 
Heats the hearth with sandal-wood ? 

Does the fever-patient care, 

When he drains the medicine up, 
That the nurse’s face is fair? 


“Tf you do but purpose so, 
You ean build yourself a name 
That may overtop the fame 
Of all women that you know ;— 
That may shed an added worth, 
In the far-off years’ decline, 
Like the lustre of a shrine, 
Round your very place of birth.” 


Calm she listened: Then her eyes 
That were eyes of wondrous hue, 
Seemed to draw from out the blue, 

As she strained them to the skies, 

Inspiration.—‘ Nay,”— she said, 

“Tf as you have fondly plead, 

God has given me gifts to use 
For his needs, or for my own, 

And has left me free to choose,— 

I do choose, that he alone 

Shall have all my costliest: Could 
I withhold the crystal cup, 

If my Lord should come to sup ? 
Or refuse my sandal-wood, 

If he shivered at my door ? 

Or some menial send to pour 

Out the draught if he were ill ? 
For I know that o’er and o’er 

Hidden in forms of suffering still, 
He will come as heretofore. 


‘Pride and honor, place and fame! 
Think you phantoms such as these 
Can the grasping soul appease ? 

Nay !—I care not, if my name 
Comes to be, through service, dear 
To the Master’s listening ear, 

Though within the world of men, 

It were never breathed again !”’ 


—So, her self-renouncing way 
Went she, straining to her task : 
And the world bestows to-day 
Freely what she would not ask, 
Crowding tenderest meed of fame 
Round her sweet and cherished name. 


THE SUMMER VACATION. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER. 


The season, long delayed this year, when many city. 


Christians and Christian workers flee away to the country 
for a longer or shorter rest, has come at last; the summer 
exodus has begun. Some of those who have already 
left, or are leaving, the city, willsettle down in one place 
for a quiet. summer ; others will flit here and there, from 
shore to mountatn, from mountain to spring, from spring 
to lake. Some will cross the sea, and climb the Alps, 
and hurry through foreign villages and cities. Some 
will go into a secluded spot, away from the distracting 
noises and the noxious smells of the city, and will rest 
where the music of bird-songs breaks continually upon 
their ears, and the breath of summer flowers sweetens 
the air about them. 

Among these refugees from the city will be many 
thousands of our best, Sunday-school workers,—pastors, 
superintendents, teachers and officers. If they have 
earned their vacation rest by nine, ten, or eleven months 
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of honest, earnest work, the Master will not blame them 
for taking it, There is no one who does not need hours 
and days of pause in his busy life. A few weeks of rest 
should fit all for better service when they return. 

Now, of course, all these Christian workers take their 
religion with them wherever they go. It is sometimes 
charged that Christian people leave their religion at 
home when they go away for summer vacation or sum- 
mer travel. But this charge is manifestly untrue, . Re- 
ligion is not like a cloak, something that can be laid off. 
It is something that begins in the heart and permeates 
the whole life, weaving its thread into the warp and 
woof of the character, permeating the disposition, shin- 
ing in the face, gleaming in the eye, uttering itself in the 
speech. It is absurd then to talk about leaving one’s 
religion at home when one trayels. All the religion one 
really has he will carry with him wherever he goes. 
People who leave their religion at home will not have 
much trouble in laying it off, for it is precious little they 
can have to leave, and it must be only an outside cloak 
at the best. 

So we may consider this point settled, that all our 
workers will take their religion with them. They will 


‘| be as sincere, faithful, watchful, reverent, prayerful Bible- 


reading Christians, by the seashore or on the country 
farm, as they are at home. 

Now let them carry also with them their Christian 
activity. After the hard work of nine or ten months 
some good people think that they should have an abso- 
lute rest for the few weeks they spend away from their 
own fields. So they drop everything. They give up 
their lesson-study. They keep away from the Sunday- 
school. They attend church on Sunday mornings, but 
manifest no interest in the people with whom they wor- 
ship, or in their work. They make no effort to be help- 
ful to others, They give their hands and hearts a vaca- 
ion, The result is, they leave no impression for good in 
the place where they have tarried. They fail to let any 
light shine to cheer or bless other hearts, They fail to 
bear any positive witness for Christ. They leave no one 
blessed by their stay. 

There is a better way. It is for the Christian worker 
to continue his active ministry for Christ wherever he 
goes. It will not diminish in the smallest degree the 
benefit he will derive from his vacation. It never aids 
one’s resting or recuperation to be selfish meanwhile. 
It does one’s brain no good to shut up one’s heart and 
stop the outflow of its kindness and beneficence. On 
the other hand, it makes a vacation all the richer in its 
results of rest, health, and new vigor, to keep the heart 
ever open, and to scatter blessings all along one’s path. 

There are a great many ways in which earnest Chris- 
tian people can do good in vacation. You are stopping 
for a few weeks in a country village, or on a farm near a 
country church. You can enter at once with heartiness 
and sincerity into the interests of the little congregation. 
If teachers are wanted, you can take a class. If there 
are young people who are not in the Sunday-school, you 
may gather a few of them together and form a Bible-class. 
If no such work seems to be needed, you can enter a class 
yourself as a scholar, thus attesting your love for the 
Bible and your eager desire to know more of it, 

At the same time you can make yourself one of the 
people, showing kindness on every hand, and trying in a 
simple, Christ-like way to touch as many lives as_ possi- 
ble with the benediction of your own loving, unselfish 
spirit. All work for Christ is not that which we do as 
officers in church or school, Our unofficial ministry is 
oftimes far more productive of good results than that 
which is formal and official. What we do as Christian 
men and Christian women is far more important than 
what we do as pastors, superintendents, and teachers. 
There is always a field therefore, and an open door, for 
this wayside ministry. Let the spirit of Christ in your 
heart flow out in gentleness toward all. If you hear of 
asick person in the neighborhood, find some way of 
showing Christian sympathy, by calling, by sending 4& 
few flowers, or some tempting delicacy, or a little book. 
If sorrow enters a home, while you stay, although you 
are a stranger, there is nothing improper in your mani- 
festing your interest in some gentle way. You can no- 
tice the children whom you meet, win their confidence, 
and leave blessing in their hearts. If there is a poor 
family in the vicinity, a widow with orphaned little ones, 
or a household struggling with adversity, you can prove 
God’s angel to carry help, cheer, and strengthening sym- 
pathy. 

Or you are spending the summer in a large board- 
ing-house or hotel. 
the house into a pleasant little Sunday-school which 
they will greatly enjoy. Or you may arrange fora Bible- 
reading or a song service on Sunday evenings. There 





You can gather the children of 
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are many Christian ladies and gentlemen who, every 
summer, do such work gs this at the boarding-houses or 
hotels where they spend their vacations; and great good 
comes from their quiet efforts. In such resorts, too, 
there is constant opportunity for personal ministry. 
There are heavy hearts in every such circle as gathers in 
a large summer boarding-house. There is need for the 
ministry of sympathy and comfort. There are some 
who are thoughtless and worldly, who may be impressed, 
if not by spoken words, at least by the influence of a 
genuine Christian life, lived out close beside them, in 
patience, gentleness, and unselfishness, all the summer 
through. 

These are hints only of the ways without number in 
which true Christian workers may carry on their work, 
through all their summer rest. Wherever they go they 
will find opportunities, if not for formal, official service, 
yet always for that better service of heart and tongue 
and hand to which every Christian is chosen and or- 
dained. They can so witness for Christ in.every place 


.as to win friends for their Master. They can so give out 


the sweetness of Christian love that every life that 
touches theirs shall receive a benediction, and shall bear . 
away an inspiration for better living thereafter. They 
can so seek to do good to the poor, the sorrowing, the 
disheartened, that their memory shall be cherished for 
years in the spots where they tarry. 

Is it not better to spend a vacation thus than in idle- 
ness and selfishness, or in worldly gayety and dissipation ? 





COMPLAINERS ABOUT DOUBTS. 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


Nothing is commoner nowadays than for doubters to 
complain that it is not their fault, if they do doubt, since 
it is religion which makes them do so. They imitate the 
Jews, who said to our Saviour, “ How long dost thou make 
us to doubt?” as if their doubting were Ais fault, and 
not their own. Now we wish to show that this complaint 
has two weak points in it. It is both unfair and untrue, 

1. It is unfair. Religion is not the favored party in 
its transactions with human beings. Christ (the hero of 
Christianity, if one may call him such) did not come 
down from heaven because it was in any respect necessary 
for his own self, or because we laid any injunction or 
constraint upon him. No; he shared the Father’s glory 
ere the worlds were made. “ All things that the Father 
hath are mine,” said he, even when sojourning in a taber- 
nacle of flesh, If, then, the Father had divinity, so had 
he. If the Father were omnipotent, “by him all things 
consist.” If the Father were supreme, he too was “God 
over all.” Hence an apostle tells us he ¢ook the human 
form and condition; not that either was imposed upon 
him. Hence he himself says, “‘ No man [or, more exactly, 
No one] taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of 
myself” (John 10: 18), 

Wherefore, if we will reflect a moment, calmly and 
dispassionately, we cannot help seeing that it was our- 
selves who needed him, and not he who needed us.. For 
a mediator, which Christ claims to be, is, by the very 
nature of his character, the obliging, and not the obliged, 
party, An intercessor, which he also claims to be, is a 
friend whom we want, and who gives his services as a 
boon ; and not an advocate whom we have hired, and to 
whom we may presume to dictate. And a redeemer is 
one who, himself unbought, buys others off from penal- 
ties from which not their strength, not their wit, not all 
their resources, could exonerate them,—is one, therefore, 
to whom they are indebted for their very selves and for 
all their hopes. 

And what terrible perversion then is it, to reverse all 
this, and practically to treat Christ as if he assumed the 
sacred offices of mediator, intercessor, and redeemer for 
his own individual glorification, and wanted us as vassals 
to swell the splendors of his train, as he marches through 
the courts of heaven! O unfortunate victim of that self- 
flattery, which sin perpetually engenders! Christ needs 
not you, nor a world-full of just such proud ones. He 
might say to you, this moment, as John the Baptist did 
to the Jews, when swollen with this very self-consequence, 
“Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father; for I say unto you, God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Think not 
then to be Christ’s disciples, because he requires such as 
you to constitute his church, and to perpetuate his name 
on earth. Youapproach Christianity, multitudes now ap- 
proach Christianity, in the most improper of all attitudes, 


‘that of aggression, instead of the attitude which becomes 


them, of humility, contrition, and entreaty. And then 
Christ compares himself—not to the father, who wel- 
comed a broken-hearted prodigal ; but, as though he 
well knew how to beat off the billows of an angry onset 
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—toarock. And to such an onset, when persistive, to a 
rock turned into an avalanche, which can grind assail- 
ants into powder (Matt. 21: 44). 

Such shall we ever find our experience with the Saviour 
of the blessed yet self-respecting gospel. If we come to 
him in a befitting attitude, with a temper corresponding 
to our situation, he will meet us as the prodigal was met, 
with paternal yearnings and embraces. But if we stand 
aloof, as if love and mercy and grace had to prove them- 
selves beneficent, and say, “ How long do you make us 
doubt?” our cold hearts may be answered, as the rock 
meets the clamorous surge—by beating our skepticism 
backward—by Truth’s setting her face as a flint to with- 
stand and to abash us. 

Let us then soberly bethink ourselves, and approach 
Christ as suppliants, and not as patrons and superiors. 
The want is on our side, and not on his. And the want 
is not a slight one. It is a want which concerns our sal- 
vation. Without Christ we perish. Lose him, and 
eternity is lost to us. Fail to find him, and we wander 
hopeless exiles in the caverns of despair. How perti- 
nent, then, as well as gracious, is Christianity’s address 
to us, “ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you.” And let us not 
insanely account such toil a hardship. Why, we would 
tunnel a mountain to exhaust the gold and silver in its 
bowels, and become, for a few short years, the world’s 
envy and admiration! And can we not struggle some- 
what to enter that immortal city whose gates are pearl, 
whose pavement pellucid gold, and whose light the never- 
darkened brow of God? 

2. The complaint that religion makes us doubt is quite 
untrue. For such a censure might be founded on fact, 
and yet the fact charged be only a discipline of justice, 
because, in the mass, as they have ever done since they 
corrupted God’s way upon the earth, men have loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil, 
and have refused to come to the light lest their deeds 
should be reproved; and, therefore, to leave them in dark- 
ness is merely to let them eat of their own way, and be 
filled with their own devices. 

And if a skeptic would be honest, he would acknowl- 
edge that his doubts were a just punishment, rather than 
a token of God’s indifference to the anxieties of those 
who seek illumination as to duty to himself, and for the 
happiness which obedience to duty can secure. For such 
indifference God has never, aye, never manifested. Even 
to the nations at large, amid all their heathenism and 
licentiousness, he showed not such severity as justice 
might rigorously have exacted. To them, as St. Paul 
told the doubters on Mars Hill at Athens, he left testi- 
mony enough, which might haply enable them to feel 
after him and find him (Acts 17: 27). God never left 
himself without witness, as he again maintained among 
debased idolaters (Acts 14: 17); while the Gentiles, as 
he affirmed in his most doctrinal epistle, show that God’s 
law is written in all human hearts (Rom, 2: 15). 

And it is just as true now as it ever was, that God gives 
man enough, aside from the Bible, to feel after him and 
find him—enough to witness his existence and benevo- 
lence, enough to quicken man’s conscience into reproaches, 
his soul into anxiety for salvation. And if so, this ante- 
cedent testimony ought always to be listened to before a 
man comes to Revelation for further and final aid. A 
man ought to hear the voice of Providence telling him, 

in the history of nations and in the history of his own 
soul, that God is not far from mankind at large; nay, not 
far from every human being, as: interested in his indi- 
vidual destiny. Then he ought to hearken to the inward 
monitor expostulating with him for his treatment of the 
world’s and his own providential Benefactor. And if it 
accuses him he ought not to stifle its upbraidings, but 
follow them out to their natural issue, and ask how, or 
where, they can satisfactorily be answered and appeased. 

Let him do so, honestly and humbly, and at once he is 
where God’s gracious Son most wants to find him, at the 
threshold of the gospel,—on the eve of faith, with the 
pliant docility of a disciple, and he will soon learn 
whether it will be necessary for him to ask, as did the 
cavilling Pharisees, How long dost thou make us to 
doubt? To such a man faith will not be a task, or an 
obstacle, as those carpers endeavored to represent it. No; 
faith is not the endless toil, or the mere casualty, which 
it is supposed to be, by them, and by their counterparts. 
It is an easy and a natural thing to those predisposed to 
it, whose state of moral feeling is adapted to its evi- 
dences. “As many as were ordained to eternal life,” 
said an evangelical historian, “believed” (Acts 18: 48). 
Or, as it might more expressively be rendered, “ As many 

as were disposed, or arranged, for eternal life, believed.” 
The reference is to the equipment, the arrangement, and 





English word “tactics” comes, so common in military 

writings. And it is equivalent to saying, As many as 

were equipped and paraded for a march towards Heaven, 

—had their faces fronting thither,—their loins girded,— 

their tempers pitched to the right tune,—found no diffi- 

culty, none whatever, in taking the grand step which God 

called them to put forth, namely, to give “the Captain of 
salvation” their hearty confidence, and to follow him 

with steady trust to the enterprises of Christian duty and 

the achievements of Christian courage. 

And this, it is trusted, is simple enough for any ordi- 

nary mind, and as free from mystery as the affairs of 
common life are. We do not expect to make a thorough 

soldier of a man Who has not the prerequisites for such a 

character. No more must we expect to make soldiers of 
Christ out of thuse who have not the prerequisites for 

fighting under Christ’s banner, against sin, the world, 

and the devil. We want a man who has a heart, from 

which something can be worked out, to make a soldier 
who will do honor to patriotism and his country. And 

just as much do we want a ductile heart to make a 
Christian with,—a soldier for Jesus, and a citizen for 
heaven. 

The Pharisees had nothing but frigid skeptical heads 
to approach Christ with, and their hard question at once 
was, How long dost thou make us to doubt? They had 
no proclivity of mind, no tendency or susceptibility of 
soul, which could prepare them for appreciating the 
Christian evidences. Jesus told them well, “If God were 
your father, ye would love me, for I proceeded forth and 
came from God ; neither came I of myself, but he sent 
me. Why do ye not understand my speech? even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word” (John 8: 42, 48). 

And so we may say to all hesitaters and complainers 
now. If a spark of genuine love of God were in your 
hearts beforehand, if ye knew enough of your ingrati- 
tude towards God to be penitent, and ask with earnest- 
ness how you must be forgiven, Christ and his cross would 
not. be a stumbling-block to you, as to the Jews, or fool- 
ishness, as tothe captious Greeks of dayslong gone. It 
would be as easy then to satisfy you as to satisfy the 
trembling jailer at Philippi, who finished in a night the 
work you want a whole life to moil over. Then your 
complaint would be, not of Christianity, “How long dost 
thou make us to doubt?” but of your own stubborn, 
loitering souls, “ How long we have suffered those doubts 
to make us hesitate, which one generous impulse of grati- 
tude and love would have scattered to the four winds of 
heaven!” 





OUR MISSION GIRLS. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 


It is usually the case to look upon the boys of our 
mission-schools as the class requiring most attention 
and most careful management. The sewing-school and 
kitchen-garden are supposed to be all-powerful in the 
training of the girls; but there is, in spite of these 
excellent appendices, a large class of girls for whom 
nothing is being done. We mean the half-grown girls, 
—those who are too old, or fancy themselves too old, to 
attend the training-schools. Most of them could not do 
so if they wished, for they have to work in the day-time. 
Many of them have entire charge of their homes, in- 
cluding the management of younger brothers and sisters. 
All of them expect to marry within a few years. 

Girls in the middle and upper classes of society are 
deplorably ignorant and careless, but, if intelligent, they 
make fewer fatal mistakes than those in the lower orders. 
Moreover, their wrong-doing is most apt to throw its 
weight of misery on their own heads, and the world 
suffers only indirectly. Money and respectability pre- 
vent a multitude of public sins and evils. 

First of all, as regards health: Why not, in place of 
some of the numerous tea-meetings, festivals, magic- 
lantern shows, etc., have occasional medical lectures for 
women only? Curiosity would lead many to attend, and 
the good accomplished by one hint on such subjects is 
incalculable. It is a disgrace to our national school sys- 
tem that, at least, hygiene is not thoroughly taught. 
The object of a mission-school is, or ought to be, to sup- 
plement secular efforts for the benefit of the poor. Here 
is a department hitherto untouched. During the past 
few years, some of the metropolitan boards of health 
have issued tracts for the poor, informing them how to 
guard against certain diseases. This work might be ex- 
tended indefinitely by our mission boards. Surely, if we 
regard the temple of worship, we should not despise the 
proper keeping of the temple of the soul. 

In close connection with health, we should endeavor 
to cultivate womanly modesty, to discourage familiarity 





the march of an army. It uses the word from which our 





Teach them the duty of women to elevate and to purify 
the world. 

This will lead to instruction in making home attrac- 
tive. Cleanliness, order, pictures, books and papers, 
games, music, should be given their full value in keep- 
ing a man, be he brother, father, or husband, at home. 
That quaint old Frenchman who has done so much for 
the English poor in teaching them cookery, says: “A 
man disappointed in something to eat, will be sure to get 
something to drink.” His statement has been proved 
physiologically correct. We recommend our temperance 
societies to make a note of this. The kitchen-garden 
will undoubtedly lead to cooking-schools. May the day 
soon come ! 

But domestic economy means more than good cookery. 
If we could discourage the use of tawdry finery, we 
should help these girls in a monetary point of view more 
than we are aware, unless we have wasted our own money 
on trinkets. I cannot see any reason why we should 
ignore the subject of dress when with our scholars, and 
talk freely about it when with our own friends. Dress 
is a necessity, yes and a delight, to most women. There 
is a great difference between the pleasure derived from a 
happy combination of color, or graceful drapery, and 
vanity. Yet it is the fashion in the intercourse between 
teachers and scholars to treat the subject of dress as a 
disgrace. So is work a disgrace, in one sense. They are 
equally the consequence of sin. What harm would it do 
for us to suggest a pattern that would cut to advantage, a 
color that would be durable and becoming, a material 
that would wear well, to those who earn their money 
hardly ard spend it foolishly? Ah! .American institu- 
tions have not broken down, nay, have rather increased, 
the fear of encroachment of class on class. This is where 
the great trouble lies. We fear to treat these girls other 
than as inferiors, yet we would do away with poverty,— 
at least, we would in theory. 

It is an old superstition that education unfits a man 
for manual labor. Teach these mission children the 
amenities of life, and what shall we do for servants? The 
fault is in the teaching, not in the actual knowledge im- 
parted. Who despises the skilled workman in any 
department ? The dignity of labor consists in the thor- 


talent, the inculcation of a wish to know how to do some 
one thing just as well as it can be done, this is the lever 
that will raise the poor out of their misery. 

Are these suggestions, too, too irreligious to suit many? 
I hear some one say, “ What a work for a Sunday-school 
teacher!” Let me quote from a recognized authority : 
“ What man shall there be among you, that shall have 
one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the sabbath day 
will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out? How much 
then isa man better than asheep?” Is there a worse 
pit than ignorant poverty? And if the sheep had fallen 
in during the week, and was not discovered until Sunday, 
should we hesitate to lift him out ? 

A mission-school teacher should be a teacher, not 
merely a Sunday-school teacher. Our mission-schools 
have it in their power to accomplish more good than any 
other institutions, however highly endowed. They are 
on the right basis; for in them, on the Sunday, we can 
gradually win the love and respect of our scholars, and 
our subsequent efforts at temporal reforms will not be 
looked upon with suspicious eyes. 

This article is addressed not only to committees, but 
to individual teachers. If we cannot have the entire 
school instructed as we would wish, we can teach our 
own girls what we know, and it is possible that in so 
doing we shall learn more ourselves. Such things have 
happened. 





THE CANSTEIN BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


BY C. M. R. DEAN. 


We who speak the English language have never words 
too strong in praise of the work of the English and 
American Bible societies. This is well enough, for the 
two have no rival. Yet it is not right to think of the 
darkness which preceded their foundation as absolute. 

The better informed know well enough what a stream 
—what a flood—of Bibles, Testaments, and Psalters, have 
issued from the press ever since its first labor in the Latin 
Bible by Gutenberg of Mentz. The librarians all know 
of the great Bible bibliographies of the last century, 
often consisting of several volumes, but not one of them 
pretending to treat of the whole subject. But it is not 
generally known that the modern Bible Society idea is 
not a new one. It is certainly as old as the transferring 
of the seat of biblical criticism from England to Ger- 
many in the last century. 





with the opposite sex. Teach the girls to shrink from it. 


Lorck, of Copenhagen, writing in 1780, had occasion to 
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speak of “noted Bible institutions,” and chose that of 
Canstein at Halle as the one which could most justly lay 
claim to that designation. He had some national pride 
in it too, for its projector was a Dane; but nevertheless, 
“in respect to its small beginning and its noble progress, 
its unselfish foundation and its wide-spread usefulness, 
not only in Germany, but also in all Europe,” this Can- 
stein Institute “ had not its like.” 

Its first beginning was March 1, 1710, long before the 
British society had a being, and more than a century earlier 
than the American. Its full name was “Die Cansteinische 
Bibelanstalt in dem Waisenhaus zu Halle,” or, The Canstein 
Bible Institute in the Orphans’ Home at Halle. This 
name ought to be remembered by all Americans, for the 
first Bible printed in America in a European language, 
that of Christopher Saur, at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
in 1748, was a reprint of the thirty-fourth great octavo 
Canstein edition—of 1738. 

The projector and founder of this Institute was Baron 
Carl Hildebrand von Canstein ; born August 4, 1667, and 
died at Berlin August 19,1719. He was always a man 
of good report and good works, but in none greater than 
in founding this Bible institute at Halle. In forecasting 
the work, he received much counsel from the noted Ger- 
man clergyman Spener, and also from Professor Franck 
of the University at Halle. But he himself was the 
chief support of the institution at the start, and he re- 
tained its personal direction till its death. 

In 1710 he put forth an “ Extraordinary Proposal How 
to Bring God’s Word into the Hands of the Poor for 
Edification at a Low Price.” This was full of eloquent 
arguments, both such as would be used nowadays and 
some that are behind our times, but it set forth the 
necessity of united action and benevolence in that direc- 
tion, and, especially, demonstrated the utility and power 
of,such an institution on the grounds which are now 
recognized as peculiar to Bible societies, and often 
thought the outgrowth of their experience. 

Of the arguments he employed, and the ways and 
means he proposed, we need not speak at length. One 
thing, however, may be mentioned, That was his pro- 
posal to buy only so much type as would be needed fora 
single set of forms; and, as they would not be employed 
for any other printing, keep the forms standing, stored in 
a room prepared for the purpose, so that whenever a new 
edition was needed they could “ be put immediately to 
the press, without the time or labor of re-setting, and as 
many hundreds or thousands of copies be printed as de- 
sired. In that way, in a short time, and before the types 
were worn out, copies could be printed to the number of 
four hundred thousand, which could scarcely be done 
otherwise, or in any other printing establishment, in 
thirty years.” This would also finally produce the result 
“that also not the smallest error of a single letter ” would 
be in the printed copies, for “though there might be 
some in the earlier editions, these could be gradually re- 
moved, so that all the subsequent ones would be perfectly 
correct.” 

Some allowance is to be made here for a false estimate, 
as indeed the subsequent history of the institution shows; 
but we must remember that stereotyping was not then a 
reliable art, and that printing had to be done altogether 
by hand. The utmost expectation was that “some hun- 
dreds of thousands of men would in a short time have 
the Word of God put into their hands.” But forms are 
kept standing by various great Bible publishers to this 
day, for the sake of correctness. 

The Proposal goes into close computation of the 
requisite amount of capital and other matters, even to 
the smaller details, It was computed that “if by the 
divine blessing they can succeed in printing a whole 
Bible, . . . a good hand-Bible, on fine paper and in good 
legible print, can be furnished for 6 good groshen a 
copy.” That was on the basis of printing editions of 
one thousand each, as the demand called for them. 

Provision is also made for the sending of reports of 
progress to contributors, for the sale of Bibles in such a 
way that they shall always be cheap, and for sundry other 
matters which quite anticipate the fully developed 
methods of the present societies. The whole Proposal, 
indeed, is worth translating and printing as a historic 
way-mark ; the more so as the original copies had all dis- 
appeared more than a hundred years ago, and it is pre- 
served (so far as known to the writer) in only three Ger- 
man books, none of which is very well known in this 
country. : 

The first “ Circumstantial Report” of this Bible In- 
stitute appeared four years after its foundation, and 
recounted its progress “ from the beginning of the work 
to the end of the month of October 1714.” It was made by 
Von Canstein in person, and was for sale at the Halle 
Waisenhaus. It should not be forgotten that Von Can- 





stein considered the work of spreading the Bible at a 
cheap rate to be closely allied to that of caring for the 
orphans ; and to both the orphans and to this undertak- 
ing he was a father. 

In this Circumstantial Report, he mentions among the 
contributions that of “a considerable sum by a person 
unknown to him.” After he was dead, the facts came to 
light. The unknown person was Prince Carl of Denmark, 
brother of King Frederick IV.; and the sum was “ twelve 
hundred and seventy-one species-ducats.” It was sent 
through Professor Franck, with the injunction “ not to 
name the giver.” 

To superintend the work, a theological student named 
Johann Heinrich Grischow was first selected ; but soon 
Von Canstein found it necessary to attend to it in person. 
Then followed deliberations about cutting the type, a 
work which began about “ Michaelmas, 1711 ;” and then, 
far more important, about the standard or text to be fol- 
lowed in the printing. They intended to print Luther’s 
version “unaltered;” but that had already been revised 
by various publishers, not to mention Luther himself. 
A collation was required, and one was made accordingly, 
of a number of old editions printed all the way from 
1522 to 1545, being editions published during Luther’s 
lifetime. ‘One place,” however, was made to conform 
to a “ Wittenberg edition of 1564.” This was doubtless 
the text of the three Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John 5:7; for 
that did not get into Luther’s Bible till after Luther’s 
death. No reading was inserted which did not appear in 
some edition of Luther’s Bible within the limits just 
mentioned. Recent editions were not consulted. The 
collation was made in February and March, 1711. 

In the spring of 1712, after some hundreds weight of 
type had been cast, a New Testament was printed. The 
types, however, were not kept standing after it was 
finished, for it was a trial edition, intended to invite criti- 
cism as to form, size, type, and other general matters of 
appearance and convenience. Of course it met with all 
sorts of criticism. The “ learned” and the printers liked 
it, but it took “ the people” some time to get used to the 
new types. Yet soon the first edition of five thousand 
was exhausted, and there was a loud call for more. A 
second edition followed; and in the spring of 1713 
another; then two more, after one of which the forms 
were left standing. The price was “two good groschen.” 
For these editions, all issued by October, 1713, it is stated 
that “middling industry’ was required. Each edition 
thus far consisted of five thousand copies. But this year 
also saw a Psalter printed, after the necessary type were 
cast, which was issued in the same volume with the fifth 
(or sixth?) edition of the New Testament, to the number 
of six thousand. The price of the New Testament and 
Psalter was still “two good groschen;” of the Testa- 
ment alone, “18 pfennige.” By the end of the year, 
thirty-eight thousand copies had been disposed of, not in 
Germany alone, but in “ Moscow, Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, Hungary, Transylvania,” etc. . 

The whole Bible also appeared in 1713, “ at the Leipzig 
Easter fair an edition of five thousand” copies in great 
octavo; “which in this year 1714, in the month of 
March, was followed by the second edition of equal num- 
ber.” The expectation then was entertained that in each 
year, in the future, about twenty thousand Testaments 
and Psalters would be sold, and about ten thousand Bibles. 
But they soon exceeded that. Their copies were cheaper 
than could be obtained elsewhere, besides being more 
correctly printed. They soon also printed the Bible in 
other languages ; issuing the Bohemian in 1722 and the 
Polish in 1726, besides certain other (parts, at least) of 
the Scriptures in other tongues, and some religious works 
which would now be thought outside the range of a Bible 
society. 

But, not to be tedious, only four years ever followed in 
which so few whole Bibles were printed as ten thousand, 
namely, 1714, 1715, 1719, and 1721. Generally the num- 
ber was from twenty thousand to thirty thousand. The 
number of Testaments, with or without Psalters, was at 
first greater than that of the whole Bibles, but gradually 
grew less, till one year, 1778, passed without an edition, 
and only ten thousand the next year. In 1715 there were 
twenty-four thousand Testaments printed and ten thou- 
sand Bibles; in 1716, thirteen thousand Testaments and 
twenty thousand Bibles. The tabular statement by years 
shows that the Institute did all it could, and yet did not 
overstock the market. 

By the end of 1769, or a man’s threescore and ten, save 
one,—which is as long as we care to follow its history,— 
this Institute had spread abroad in the German language 
alone 737,900 Testaments (most with Psalters), and 
1,354,650 whole Bibles; in all, 2,092,550. The Bibles 
and Testaments in other languages were many thousands 
more. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CLEANING HOUSE. 


BY ERNEST GILMORE, 


There were four children playing together in the door- 
yard of a pretty cottage on Elm Street. The sun was 
shining brightly, the air soft and sweet, laden with the 
fragrant breath of the beautiful hyacinths from “mamma’s 
flower-bed” under the sitting-room window,—enough of 
beauty, one would think, to cause the children to laugh 
for joy. But it did not have that effect just now; even 
the warbling bird in the elm-tree overhead was unnoticed 
by the four pairs of angry eyes just below. 

Sweetly the blue-bird sang, but Sadie, aged ten, the 
oldest of the four, did not listen to his song. She was 
talking to Freddie (aged eight), and this is what she said : 
“ You’re a mean, good-for-nothin’ boy to tear the ribbon 
off my hat, an’ I just hate you, I do.” 

Freddie made up a horrid face at Sadie. He did not 
dare slap her, because she was large and strong; but he 
could vent Ais anger on little Mamie, two years younger, 
so he pulled her doll away and threw it on the ground. 
She screamed, and ran to get it, but baby Frank reached 
it first, and grabbed it by its long flaxen hair. Mamie 
gave him an angry push, and he fell upon the gravel walk 
face downward, smearing his face with gravel, as well as 
scratching his fat nose until it bled. Just as he picked 
himself up and ran with outstretched hands to strike 
Mamie, crying, “You mean, dood-fo’-nossin’ dirl!” 
Cousin Fanny, who had been a witness of the whole 
scene, opened the gate and came toward the children. 

“ Where’s your mamma, Sadie?” she asked. 

“Cleaning house; and, O Fanny, you don’t know 
how nice it looks as far as they have gone! ” 

“ Where have they cleaned ?” 

“Oh! the parlor is finished. The carpet has been up 
and the wall tinted, and it’s all settled again, and it is 
so sweet and clean in there.” 

“ What makes it sweet?” 

“ Mamma has a jar filled with something fragrant that 
Cousin Lou sent her.” 

“ Ah! that’s it, is it?” said Fanny, sitting down, and 
taking Frank upon her lap to wipe the little soiled, tear- 
ful face. ‘“ Why don’t you clean house?” 

“Me? why, Cousin Fannie, what a question to ask! 
I’m not big enough to clean house.” 

“T think you are plenty big enough. What have you 
been doing to-day ?” 

“Taking care of Freddie, Mamie, and Frankie.” 

“ What do you call taking care of them?” 

“Why—why—takin’ care of them, of course.” 

Cousin Fanny handed a package to Mamie, and told 
her to take Freddie and Frankie over on the porch steps 
and divide the contents between them, saving some for 
Sadie. After they had gone, she put her arm about 
Sadie and said gently, “‘ It does not seem to me to be tak- 
ing care of Freddie to call him ‘a mean, good-for-noth- 
ing boy,’ and, Sadie, I wish you would begin cleaning 
house right away.” 

“ Mamma doesn’t want me to. She’s about to clean my 
room, and I’m to have a white dresser, tied with blue 
ribbons, and a white bed-spread, tufted with blue. She’s 
goin’ to let me help regu/ate, but not clean.” 

“Ah! but—Sadie, I want you to clean and regulate 
both. Don’t you know the hymn ‘ Whiter Than Snow.’?” 

“© Cousin Fanny! now I know what you mean: you 
want me to be a better girl,—is that it?” 

“Yes, dear; I want you to ask Jesus to help you 
brush all the sin out of that little heart, and then come 
in and take possession ; will you, dear?” 

Evening had come. Mamma’s cleaning for the day 
was finished. She joined her little ones in the sitting- 
room. Sadie had her arm around Frankie, and Freddie 
and Mamie were sitting at her feet while she told them 
a wonderful story. . 

“Sadie is the best sister in the world, mamma,” Fred 
said, looking up joyfully. 

“T love her a hundred bushels,” Mamie added; and 
Frank put in, “ An’ I ’ove her hunny boosy too.” 

“Have you had a hard day, dear?” asked Sadie’s 
mother. Sadie whispered her answer: “It was hard this 
morning, mamma, but J cleaned house too, mamma, Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, dear, I think Ido. You ‘swept and garnished’ 
too,” and she kissed Sadie’s cheek. 

“ Yes, mamma, and I mean to try to keep so—‘ whiter 
than snow ’—you know.” 

“Try alone, Sadie?’’ 

“ No, ma’am ; I’ve asked Jesus to help me clean house, 
and he did, and he’ll help me keep it clean.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


3 LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1881.| 


By POLY O— TOPOS! US TDS cecccdcdnccccoscccccccccsccocsscccece Exod. 1: 1-14 
2. July 10.~The Coming Deliverer.......-.......sse00.-...4-- Exod, 2: 5-15 
3. July 17.—The Oall Of Mo8@8 ....--..c00ccnscnecssvoeee sexes Exod. 3: 1-14 
4. July 24.--Moses and Aaron.......... Exod, 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4 
5. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians.....................-.-- Exod, 7: 8-17 
6. August 7.~The Passover .......... s0.sepei-nccccewenae so Exod, 12: 1-14 
Te SERS 14 FED TAGE, BR. cn cee .hccenpare smocnmanncencorees Exod, l4: 19-27 
Ge AAS BO BEIIID, ocnynsinbedsessec0e cctecccspecnncesé Exod. 16: 1-8 
9. August 28.—The Commandments....0. 2.2.0... 22.224 .000- Exod. 20:1-11 
10, September 4.—The Commandments... ......... ob apaede BHxod, 20; 12-21 
11, September 11.—Idolatry Punished ...................... Exod, 32: 26-35 


12, September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 
13, September 2%5.—Temperance. ...............-n00e-00 


eosseesel Cor, 9 : 22-27 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JULY 24, 
Title: MOSES AND AARON. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Hk senT MOSES HIS SERVANT; AND AARON 
WHOM HE HAD CHOSEN.— Psa, 105 : 26. 


1831. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Demanded, 


1. God’s People Encouraged, v. 27-31. 
2. God’s Command Delivered, v. 1. 
( 3. God's Message Considered, v. 2-4. 


HOME READINGS. 

Monday, July 18: Exod, 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4. 
manded, 

Tuesday, July 19: Gen, 28: 10-16, Encouraged by a dream. 

Wednesday, July 20; Acts 11: 5-11. Encouraged by a vision. 

Thursday, July 21: Luke 3: 7-18. The command by John. 

Friday, July 22: Matt, 5; 13-20. The command by Jesus. 

Saturday, July 23: Acts 4; 8-18. The message opposed. 

Sunday, July 24: Acts 10; 34-48. The message accepted. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod. 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4.] 

27. And the Lorp said to Aaron, Go into the wilderness to 
meet Moses, And he went, and met him in the mount of God, 
and kissed him. 

28. And Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lorp who 
had sent him, and all the signs which he had commanded him. 

29. And Moses and Aaron went and gathered together all 
the elders of the children of Israel : 

30. And Aaron spake all the words which the Lorp had 
spoken unto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of the people. 

31. And the people believed : and when they heard that the 
Lorp had visited the children of Israel, and that he had 
looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their heads and 
worshipped, 

1, And afterward Moses and Aaron went in, and told Pha- 
raoh, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, Let my people go, 
that they may hold a feast-unto me in the wilderness, 

2. And Pharaoh said, Who is the Lorp that I should obey 
his voice to let Israel go? I know not the Lor», neither will 
I let Israel go. 

3. And they said, The God of the Hebrews hath met with 
us: let us go, we pray thee, three days’ journey into the desert, 
and sacrifice unto the LORD our God ; lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence, or with the sword. 

4, And the king of Egypt said unto them, Wherefore do ye, 
Moses and Aaron, let the people from their works? get you 
unto your burdens. 


Outline: - 


Deliverance de- 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod, 4: 27. Go into the wilderness to meet Moses.——Is not 
Aaron the Levite thy brother? . . . behold he cometh forth 
to meet thee; and when he seeth thee he will be glad in heart. 
Exod. 4: 14.——-Two are better than one; because they have 
a good reward for their labor. Ecel. 4: 9, And now send 
men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose surname is Peter: 
. . » he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do. Acts 10: 5, 6. 


Mount of God.——Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro . . 
and he led the flock to the backside of the desert, and came to 
the mountain of God, even to Horeb. Exod. 3: 1.——And 
Moses went up into the mount, and a cloud covered the 
mount. And the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai. 
Exod, 24; 15, 16. , 

V. 28. Told Aaron all the words of the Lord.——And. thou 
shalt speak unto him, and put words in his mouth; and I will 
be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, and will teach you 
what ye shall do. Exod, 4: 15. 


All the signs,——If they will not believe also these two 
signs, neither hearken unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of 
the water of the river and pour it upon the dry land: and the 
water which thou takest out of the river shall become blood 
upon the dry land. Exod. 4: 9.——No man can do the mira- 
cles thou doest, except God be with him. John 3: 2,——A man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs. Acts 2; 22. 

V. 30. Aaron spake.——And he shall be thy spokesman unto 
the people: and he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead 
of a mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God, Exod. 
4:16. 

V. 31, And the people believed._—If they will not believe 
thee, neither hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they 
will believe the voice of the latter sign, Exod. 4: 8.——Then 
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believed they his words; they sang his praise. Psa. 106: 12. 
——So the people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a 
fast. Jonah 3: 5. 

Bowed their heads. And Abram fell on his face ; and God 
talked with him, Gen. 17: 3.—~—And the man bowed down 
his head and worshipped the Lord. Gen. 24: 26,——And the 
people bowed their heads and worshipped. Exod. 12: 27,— 
And all the congregation blessed the God of their fathers, and 
bowed down their heads, and worshipped the Lord. 1 Chron. 
29: 20.—And Jehoshaphat bowed his head with his face to 
the ground: and the inhabitants of Jerusalem fell before the 
Lord, worshipping the Lord. 2 Chron. 20: 18. 


Chap. 5:1. Told Pharaoh. I will speak of thy testimony 
also before kings, and will not be ashamed. Psa. 119 : 46.—— 
Thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they hear, or 
whether they will forbear. Ezek. 2: 7.——So Jonah arose, and 
went unto Nineveh, according to the word of the Lord. Jonah 
3: 3.——And ye shall be brought before governors and before 
kings for my sake, for a testimony against them, Matt, 10:18. 
——For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard. ... Grant unto thy servants, that with all bold- 
ness they may speak thy word. Acts 4: 20, 29. 


V.2. Who is the Lord?——Who are they among all the 
countries, that have delivered their country out of mine hand? 
2 Kings 18: 35.——And they spake against the God of Jeru- 
salem as against the gods of the people of the earth, which were 
the works of the hands of men. 2 Chron. 32: 19.—What is 
the Almighty, that we should serve him? And what profit 
should we have if we pray untohim? Job 21: 15.——The 
wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will not seek 
after God; God is not in all his thoughts. Psa. 10: 4.—-Who 
have said, With our tongue will we prevail; our lips are our 
own: who is lord over us? Psa, 12: 4. 


I know not the Lord.—-Now the sons of Eli were sons of 
Belial ; they knew not the Lord. 1 Sam. 2: 12.——And these 
things will they do unto you because they have not known 
the Father, nor me. John 16: 3.——And even as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient. 
Rom, 1 ; 28..—Taking vengeance on them that know not God. 
2 Thess, 1: 8. 

Netther will I let Israel go.——I am sure that the king of 
Egypt will not let you go, no, not by a mighty hand. Exod. 3: 
19.——As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us in the 
name of the Lord, we will not hearken unto thee, Jer, 44: 16. 


V. 3. Lest he fall upon us with pestilence.——The Lord shall 
make the pestilence cleave unto thee, until he have consumed 
thee from off the land, whither thou goest to possess it. Deut. 
28 : 21.——He that is far off shall die of the pestilence ; and he 
that is near shall fall by the sword; and he that remaineth 
and is besieged shall die by famine. Ezek. 6: 11. 


V.4. Wherefore do ye... let the people? Wherefore the 
princes said unto theeking, We beseech thee, let this man be 
put to death: for thus he weakeneth the hands of the men of 
war that remain in this city, and the hands of all the people, 
in speaking such words unto them. Jer. 48: 4.——Amos hath 
conspired against thee in the midst of the house of Israel: the 
land is not able to bear all his words. Amos 7: 10.—We 
found this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ. Luke 23:2. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After God’s appearance to Moses in the Bush, with a mes- 
sage of deliverance to the Israelites, and a message of com- 
mand to Pharaoh, Moses was still reluctant and self-distrustful 
about the success of his mission, The Lord promised him 
difficulties, but gave him promises of success, and also signs 
to convince both himself and those to whom he was to go. 

Still Moses pleaded his slowness of speech ; and then God 
in displeasure gave him Aaron, his elder brother, to be his 
spokesman ; and told him that Aaron was coming out to meet 
him. The Lord also told Moses to return to his brethren in 
Egypt ; for those who had sought to kill him were dead. 

Then Moses went back to Jethro, and obtained permission 
for this, and started, with his wife and his two sons. It was 
on his way that the events of this lesson began. 

They who sought Moses’ life were doubtless the king 
Ramses IT. and his minions. There had been time enough 
for much to oecur in Egypt, for Moses’ sojourn in Midian 
was about forty years. Meneptah, the weak Pharaoh of the 
exodus, was now on the throne; as great an oppressor at 
heart as Ramses himself, but without his largeness of view, 
his resolution, or his ability. He had been on the throne 
now for almost the entire length of his reign, which lasted 
about twenty years,—though different authorities vary in their 
estimates of his reign from nineteen to forty years. His 
father, Ramses IL, had reigned for about sixty-seven years 
before him. 

Historical notices of Meneptah are rather scanty. Few 
monuments appear to have been erected in his reign, and 
even his father’s tomb he left unfinished. In matters of 
Egyptian art, it would seem that hig father’s great works had 
been pushed so far as to make a serious drain upon the 
national resources. 

During Meneptah’s reign there appear to have been no 
great internal disturbances; and the eastern frontier was 
carefully guarded. Nomad tribes were admitted to some 
extent to feed their cattle in the region where Pharaoh’s own 





herds were pastured. The beginning of his reign, however, 
was marked by an invasion of hosiile tribes, which was sig- 
nally discomfited. The campaign is said to have been con- 
ducted with ability on the part of the Egyptians, though the 
king did not risk his own person, “His grandeur was 
chained to the bank of the river by the divine command.” 
To celebrate this great event, obelisks were erected. 

The mention of the “elders” of the children of Israel 
shows that the Hebrews kept up their own tribal or family 
organizations within the general Egyptian government. 

The royal palace where Moses and Aaron went in before 
Pharaoh was doubtless Tanis, or Zoan, or San; the place 
where Moses had been exposed and rescued as an infant. 

Pharaoh’s answer that he knew not the Lord, or Jehovah, 
is to be taken in the sense that he was not one of the gods of 
the Egyptians, and was unknown to him by name, or else as 
one worthy of regard or consideration. Yet the request of 
the Israelites must have seemed a reasonable one, as among 
all the idolaters the appearance of a god in visible form was 
a solemn eyent demanding the most careful attention and 
sacrifices. Pharaoh’s first refusal may have been based on 
his belief that Moses and Aaron were making a false pre- 
tence; a thing which the king knew Egyptian priests were 
guilty of, though he had to wink at this because of the priests’ 
power with the populace through superstition. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


There is here recorded (Exod. 4: 27, 28) the meeting of 
Moses and Aaron, and their delivery of their message, first 
(vs. 21-31) to the people, who believe; next (5: 1-4) to 
Pharaoh, who refuses to comply. 

Chapter 4: 27.—God’s word to Moses finds a series of con- 
firmations in the experiences that follow, which are intended, 
no doubt, to strengthen his faith, as in the case of Samuel’s 
word to Saul (1 Sam. 10: 2-9). The first of these is his 
meeting with his older brother Aaron (vy. 14), who’ was 
appointed to be his spokesman, when Moses complained that 
he was himself “slow of speech ;” that is, he lacked fluency 
or readiness of discourse, which Aaron possessed. Aaron, by 
divine suggestion, goes to meet Moses, who was on his way 
from the residence of Jethro to Egypt. He is simply bidden 
to go into the wilderness. In all likelihood, he knew where 
Moses had been living, and consequently knew the proper 
route to take, for there is no reason to suppose that Moses had 
held no communication with his friends through all these 
forty years. Or the direction given may have been more 
specific than is here recorded.—To meet. The Hebrew word 
is in usage little more than a preposition towards, and is quite 
different from that rendered met, which denotes the actual 
coming together. The journey, to which Aaron was divinely 
led, was so timed that they met at the Mount of God (3:1), 
the very spot where the revelation had just been made to 
Moses, and in which the recital to Aaron would therefore be 
most impressive.— Kissed. The affectionate embrace of these 
noble brothers betokens the union and harmony in which 
they were henceforth inseparably joined both in Egypt and 
in the wilderness, 

Verse 28.—The Lord summoned Aaron to meet Moses; 
but Moses was now the appointed organ of divine communi- 
cation through whom God’s revelations were to be made. 
Accordingly, the Lord did not himself declare to Aaron his 
purpose on behalf of Israel, but left him to learn it from the 
mouth of Moses. So Cornelius, when visited by the angel, 
was directed to Peter, for all needed instruction (Acts 10 : 3-6). 
Thus God honors his own instituted means and agencies of 
grace.— The words of the Lord: All that God had spoken to 
him at the burning bush, particularly his promise to deliver 
Israel, and the directions given respecting the method of 
procedure (chap. 3).—<Signs: Called wonders (vy. 21), and the 
two words are often joined together as descriptive of the same 
events (Deut. 4:34; 6: 22; 26:8). They are called wonders 
because of their miraculous character, and signs, as they are 
significant of the divine presence and interposition, and con- 
sequently of the truth of Moses’ claims. The particular 
signs referred to are those recorded in verses 1-9. 

Verse 29.—The age of Moses and Aaron at the time of 
entering upon their public work is stated (7: 7).—Elders: 
The Hebrew word properly means old men. The government 
in Israel was based on the pairiarchal system, in which the 
chief authority was vested in men of superior age and expe- 
rience, in the heads of households. The “elders” are accord- 
ingly summoned, agreeably to the divine direction (3; 16), as 
the official representatives of the people, and in verses 30, 31, 
are spoken of as the people, in whose name and on whose 
behalf they acted (compare Exod, 12; 3, 21; 19:7, 8), 

Verse 30.— According to yerses 16, 17, Aaron was to speak 
and Moses to act, which makes it probable that the pronoun 
should be supplied before the verb in the second clause.— 
And he (that is, Moses) did the signs: Although he may here, 
as subsequently before Pharaoh, have acted through the instru- 
mentality of Aaron (Acts 7: 10, 19). 

Verse 31.—Believed: They were convinced by the signs, 
and gave credit to the words, as it had been promised that 
they would (3: 18; 4: 8). This is not discredited by the 
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reproaches which, at a later time, they cast upon Moses and 
Aaron (5: 21), and the despondency into which they fell 
(6: 9), when, instead of the expected deliverance, they found, 
as the only result of the coming of Moses, that their bondage 
was made more bitter. Their faith was subjected to this 
terrible strain, under which it seemed to give way, that it 
might be strengthened in the end, and that the power and 
grace of God might more conspicuously appear.— Visited; A 
term repeatedly used in the ‘Old Testament to denote God’s 
interposition, whether to bestow help and blessing, as in this 
instance (Gen. 50: 24; Exod, 3: 16; Jer. 29: 10), or to 
punish (Exod. 32:34; Psa. 89: 32). The corresponding 
word in the New Testament is confined to a favorable sense 
(Luke 1: 68,78; 7: 16; Acts 15; 14). The past tense is 
here used, because God had already visited them in taking 
notice of their affliction with a view to their relief (Exod. 
3: 16), and had so far interfered on their behalf as to reveal 
himself to Moses, who was one of themselves, and to send 
him with the promise of deliverance, although the full effect 
of this gracious visitation was not yet accomplished.— Looked 
upon (2: 25): Literally, seen, as 3: 7. That God saw the injus- 
tice with which his people were treated gave assurance that he 
would apply a remedy.— Bowed their heads. This rendering is 
based on a false etymology ; the word means they bowed them- 
selves, as the first act in the profound oriental prostration, 
and is invariably followed by the stronger term, which here 
also immediately succeeds it.— Worshipped: Literally, prostrated 
themselves, an act significant of the deepest reverence and 
homage, whether in the respect shown to men when it is ren- 
dered “ to bow one’s self down” (Gen. 37: 10; Exod. 11: 8; 
Isa. 60; 14), -or as here in religious adoration (Gen, 24: 48 ; 
Exod, 20: 5). 

5: 1—They next go to Pharaoh, attended by the elders of 
Israel, as may be inferred from 3: 18, who thus show their 
faith by making the suit of Moses and Aaron their own, and 
besides give to the deputation the impressiveness of numbers, 
and of being supported by the most influential men of the 
nation. Their message is in the first instance presented as 
the authoritative demand of Jehovah, the God.of Israel. The 
expression “ God of Israel” is here found for the first time, 
with the single exception of Genesis 33: 20 (see margin), 
when Israel had not yet acquired its national sense. Idolaters 
recognized the being and power of the deities of other nations 
as well as of their own, and accorded to each a sort of 
supremacy in his own sphere.—Let my people go: Literally, 
send them forth, dismiss them. What is asked is not a full and 
final dismissal, but merely a temporary permission to leave 
the country, as appears from the reason why it is solicited. 
This is immediately added.— That they may hold a feast. The 
word is appropriated to religious festivals, and particularly 
to the three great annual festivals of the Jewish worship. 
The same term is still perpetuated in the Arabic haj, to go on 
a religious pilgrimage.—Jn the wilderness. That journeys into 
the wilderness for such a purpose were not unknown to the 
Egyptians has been inferred from the ruined temple at 
SurAbit el-Khadim, which Dr. Robinson visited on his way 
from Suez to Sinai (Biblical Researches, Vol: I., pp. 78, 79. 
2d edition). 

Verse 2.—The appeal was ineffectual, as had been predicted 
(3: 19). Pharaoh scornfully and defiantly asks, Who is 
Jehovah? and what right has he to command me? It is 
plainly not a request for information ; and when he adds in 
the same defiant strain, I know not Jehovah, it does not imply 
that he had never heard his name (1 Sam. 25: 10; Hosea 
4:1). He knew of him as the God of Israel, a nation of 
slaves; but he did not consider him entitled to his regard and 
obedience, who was the favorite of the mighty gods who had 
raised Egypt to the supreme rank among the kingdoms of the 
earth. » . 

Verse 3,.—Instead of manifesting displeasure at this rude 
and impious rebuff,—impious even from a heathen’s point of 
view,—or threatening the haughty monarch with the ven- 
geance he was incurring, Moses seeks to mollify him by soften- 
ing the application from a demand to a request or a respectful 
petition ; and in doing so he adopts the very words which 
God had directed him to use (3 ; 18)— Hebrews : The national 
name by which they were distinguished from other nations, 
and which is commonly used when those of another race were 
speaking or were addressed. It would also be suggestive of a 
reason for leaving Egypt to worship. Different deities had 
different seats of worship. The gods of Egypt could be wor- 
shipped in Egypt, but the God of the Hebrews might require 
service to be paid to him elsewhere (1 Sam. 26: 19; 2 Kings 5: 
17; Psa. 137 : 4).--Met with us: Literally, was encountered or 
happened down upon us, denoting that it was unsolicited and un- 
expected on their part, and perhaps, also, that it was a descent 
from heaven. God had really appeared to Moses alone, but 
to him as the representative of the people, and on their 
behalf.— Three days’ journey : This would scarcely have suf- 
ficed to conduct so large a body even to Sinai, which was the 
place appointed for the service (3:12). The representation 
has sometimes been made that Moses attempted to practice a 
deception upon Pharaoh by asking his consent to so brief an 
absence when the Lord had already announced to him bis 
purpose to bring Israel out of Egypt unto Canaan. If Moses 





had gained Pharaoh’s consent to Israel’s holding a festival in 
the wilderness, and Israel had availed themselves of it, and 
then marched on to Canaan instead of returning to Egypt 
after the festival was ended, they would have been guilty of 
a breach of faith. This, we may be sure, the Lord would 
never have sanctioned or permitted. It is vain to speculate 
upon what would have been done if Pharaoh had given the 
leave which was asked. The Lord knew beforehand that he 
would refuse ; and the request was put in this modest form in 
order to show more distinctly the tyrannical disposition of 
the king, and that he would refuse the oppressed people even 
this slight favor.— Desert: The same word that is translated 
wilderness (v. 1).—Sacrifice : The Israelites sacrificed animals, 
which were sacred to the Egyptians, and therefore it was proper 
that they should leave the country in order to do so (8 : 26).— 
Lest he fall wpon us: Sacrifice propitiated the offended deity 
by presenting a substitute for the life of the transgressor. If 
any refused to offer the required sacrifice, his guilt remained 
on his own head, and he must expect to expiate it in his own 
‘person.— Pestilence . . . sword: God makes use of these 
judgments to chastise guilty nations (Ezek. 14: 13-21). The 
pestilence was a frequent scourge in Egypt (Deut. 7: 15; 
28; 60), and in Goshen they were particularly exposed to 
invasion from the Asiatic side. 

Verse 4.—Let: Our translators here used the word “ let” in 
the sense of “ hinder,” as in Isaiah 43:13; Romans 1: 13; 
2 Thessalonians 2; 17; the Hebrew word properly means 
let loose, set free. This demand for a religious holiday seemed 
to the king to have no other motive than an indolent desire 
to get rid of work.—Get you wnto your burdens: Addressed to 
Moses and Aaron, or to the elders who were with them, or 
to both, © 


MOSES AND AARON BEFORE PHARAOH. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D, 

The task which Moses had in hand, when surrendering the 
quiet flocks he shepherded for Raguel, really seemed inherently 
difficult and embarrassing. It was nothing less than to wrest 
away from one of the most powerful monarchs then on the 
throne a great body of industrious and profitable subjects. 
Nor was that all : in doing this, he would be obliged, also, to 
arouse that abject people to the necessities of exertion in 
their own behalf, and teach them self-respect enough to keep 
them up to the turbulences of a popular revolution, invelving 
labor, self-sacrifice, and much risk of personal peril. 

But now how singular appears the historic picture as we 
find it in the fifth chapter of Exodus! Two elderly men 
leave the brickyards in Goshen, where for a few days they 
have been welcomed and hospitably entertained by their 
himble brethren in bondage, journeying towards the resi- 
dence of King Pharaoh, who was most likely then in the 
royal palace of Memphis, or possibly in that near Zoan. 

We never heard of an insurrection against a tyrannical 
government, deliberately planned, for which there was not 
aggregated some sort of preparation in armies and munitions 
of war. So we inquire in this instance, What was the num- 
ber of Israel’s troops now on their belligerent way to besiege 
the capitxl of Egypt? Only one organized battalion, consist- 
ing of these two old men! What were the arms they 
carried? These were all together seven weapons in detail. 
Any one can count them at his pleasure: one shepherd’s 
crook, called a “ rod,” one tremendous name in the Hebrew 
language, four promises, and a miracle. These were expected 
to revolutionize Egypt. 

I. Just here comes 
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out our earliest lesson to learn: 
Inadequacy of conspicuous resources is no argument against 
success, when God in person has sent his servants forth to do his 
errand. David shall slay Goliath with five stones from the 
brook ; Joshua shall be able to prostrate the walls of Jericho 
with the blasts of rams’ horns; Gideon shall break up the 
Midianite camp with some oil-lamps and a few broken 
pitchers: for when God is for us, who can be against ? 

But now let us follow these brave men as they push on in 
the work of revolution. The picture is exceedingly graphic 
as it comes to us in the first verse. They “went in” where 
the king was,—within the audience-room of his palace,—and 
stood in his presence. For the first time in history, we meet 
the name we shall learn to know so well before we leave the 
exodus; never before is Jehovah called “the Lord God of 
Israel.” The High and Holy One, in the very presence of 


the proud courtiers, tells Pharaoh that he has espoused the’ 


cause of those hundreds of slave mothers whom he had forced 
to weep over their dead children. The Lord “gathereth 
together the outcasts of Israel.” And he now asks the king 
to let the people go for a little, that they may worship him 
according to his pleasure. The men demand the favor per- 
emptorily in the name of God, but there appears no sign of 
insolence in their manner. Tradition paints a scene so 
singular as this as full of majesty and power. Moses has 
always in art been represented as of a large and vigorous 
frame, tall in stature, with a commanding presence, his beard 
long, and his countenance even at that age bearing some 
lineaments of the remarkable beauty he had worn when a 
child,—as Stephen says, “bedutiful to God.” Neither of 
thes¢ brothers could have been personally known to this 








sovereign, though it is likely he had heard of them as chief 
agitators among his bondmen ; and perhaps he was acquainted 
with Moses’ history. 

IL. So here is another lessoh : The Almighty God has never 
let go his hold upon any individual of the human race, for all 
the spiteful rebellion some men haveshown. Hechallenged the 
instant and unqualified obedience of the king of Egypt here ; 
and we remember that many years afterwards he bade Jonah 
make his demand in the same way of the king of Nineveh. 
He claims that every sinner shall immediately relinquish 
his sin and come to recognition of the divine law. 

The request in this case, however, was met with a denial 
thoroughly defiant (v. 2). It may be that Pharaoh’s cupidity 
stood in the way of his granting the holiday; there would 
be the loss of time in the brickyards. But it is more prob- 
able that his heart rebelled against the peremptory summons 
issued in the name he despised; for, what did he care for a 
slave's God? His language is significant; it was as if he 
answered sarcastically: “There are a good many gods, it is 
true; but who is Jehovah? I do not find his name upon the 
list; I am not in the habit of recognizing new deities!” 

III. Our third lesson is this: It is of the utmost importance 
that intelligent people should have a safe creed. Itis an often- 
repeated assertion that it does not make any difference what 
a man believes, provided he is only sincere in his religious 
behavior. A great deal of breath is wasted in setting forth 
the fact that there are a vast number of forms of worship in 
the world, and it is likely men will get into confusion ; but 
God is wise and forbearing. It is enough to say just now 
that undoubtedly Pharaoh is very much in earnest. He does 
not “know” Jehovah ; he knows the deities he has been edu- 


‘| cated to worship. But if we only wait a little longer, and 


read the story of the exodus clear through to the crossing of 
the Red Sea, we shall find out whether it made any difference 
to Pharaoh what he believed in that moment when he defied 
Jehovah ! 

Still, these old men pressed their petition (v.3). It is 
evident that they felt they were on a somewhat sober errand. 
They had fears about the result, in case they themselves were 
unfaithful to their mission. Moses had already had one 
mysterious personal experience. “The Lord met him, and 
sought to kill him,” for former neglect of his divine ordi- 
nances. So they kept not only their demand unchanged, but 
they even clung to the same phraseology; they called 
Jehovah “the God of the Hebrews.” Pharaoh’s will was 
stubborn, his disposition despotic, his impiety pronounced ; 
and just at this turn of speech the subtle feeling of caste 
pride was roused also. It was exasperating to think these 
brickmakers should imagine they had any right of petition 
in the throne-room of his palace! 


IV. Hence another lesson : See how clearly the all-wise God 
works up to simple issues with every willful transgressor before 
he casts him utterly out. What the unregenerate heart wants is 
just to be let alone. All this time, while Aaron was doing the 
talking, there stood Moses holding the awful rod of God in 
his hand. But up to the final outbreak nothing was urged 
but the one plain request : “ Let my people go!” On that the 
king stood to the last. There is only one question which 
confronts any man, no matter how many are the forms in 
which it may be put: Will you, or will you not, obey God? 

These two messengers calmly keep their temper, while the 
king works himself up into a tempest of passion. At last he 
explodes into direct railing and accusation against them per- 
sonally (vs. 4,5). We always dislike the people we injure, 
and grow spiteful when we know we are unjust. This king 
had. harmed Israel enough to hate them heartily, and he was 
now in the wrong with Moses and Aaron. A real reply to 
their wish he does not propose to make. He perverts the 
issue, taunting the two old men with causing a disturbance, 
and intimating they had better be about wiser and safer busi- 
ness. Then he orders them back sublimely to their work, 
just ‘as he would any other of his slaves. But he betrays in 
one particular his own weakness and defeat. He admits that 
the edicts issued forty years ago had been ineffectual; even 
toil and murder had no helpful results in lessening the num- 
bers or formidableness of those people. 

V. Now a fifth lesson: Those who seek to help their fellow- 
men in this world must expect misjudgment. Tyrants are in 
deadly opposition to what they call “agitation.” Paul was 
called once “a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition.” 
Jesus was actually scouted as another “fellow,” and accused 
of perverting the nation. All attack upon old and entrenched 
abuses makes excitement. Says the German poet Heinrich 
Heine : “ Wheresoever a great thought has been born, there 
always has been a Golgotha.” 

There could be no hope further from this interview ; 
Pharaoh accepts the challenge from God, and now deliber- 
ately sets himself in conflict,—a conflict which does not end 
till his pride is broken and his kingdom dismembered. We 
need not anticipate the history. It suits our purpose now 
only to notice the overt act with which he enters upon his 
defiance (vs. 6-9). Observe the promptness of his decision : 
“the same day.” Thinkeof the malignancy of the new 
infliction : “bricks without straw.” Note the taunt with 
which the law is laid down: “ Ye are idle.” 
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blasphemy of the fling he makes: “ Let them not regard vain 
words.” He refers boldly to Jehovah’s words in the cove- 
nant as vain and deceitful to them! It is hardly necessary 
that we dwell upon the burdens thus thrown upon those 
suffering people; they all got out of patience, und even 
Moses was swept away into petulance under their up- 
braiding. 

VI. So we reach our final lesson: The natural and first re- 
sult of stirring up sin is to aggravate its violence. Satan hates 
to lose his slaves. The heart is desperately wicked, and 
seems to grow more malignant than before. “It is always 
darkest just before day.”’ This does not happen so; it is the 
divine rule. God drops those whom he loves off from one 
dependence and another; he leaves them to fight against 
terrible odds; and this is because he means to have them 
trust him alone, and look only to his intervention for rescue. 
At last he appears, as he said he would. What a wonderful 
verse opens the next chapter: “Then the Lord said unto 
Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will do to Pharaoh: for 
with a strong hand shall he.let them go, and with a strong 
hand shall he drive them out of his land” ! 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord said to Aaron, Go into the wilderness (v.27). And 
the Lord has said the same thing to a great many since the 
days of Aaron, The wilderness is not an attractive place of 
itself; not so attractive as a palace or asa farm-yard. Very 
few would go into the wilderness unless the Lord sent them. 
But every child of God is at one time or another told of God 
to go into the wilderness; and when God tells him to go 
there, he ought to go fearlessly and without repining, even 
though he can never go there without privation and suffer- 
ing. When our best laid earthly plans are disappointed, 
when those who have been dearest to us are taken from our 
sides, when friendships more precious than life itself are 
broken up, when our most sacred confidences are sorely 
betrayed, when health and strength fail us, and when even 
our mind and heart are no longer competent to the work and 
burdens of life,—then it is that the Lord says to us, “Go 
into the wilderness ;” and there is no other way but to go. 

And Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lord who had sent 
him (v.28). There are different ways of getting messages 
from God in the wilderness. Sometimes the message comes 
directly from God—as to Hagar and to Moses and to Elijah. 
Again it comes by the way of some one who has been there 
before, and to whom God has already spoken—as when Aaron 
had God’s message at the lips of Moses. In either case it is 
to be recognized and heeded as the message of God. We ought 
to be on the watch for messages of God through those who 
have been with him in the wilderness. And when he has 
led us into the wilderness we ought to watch for the message 
he would have us to bear to others, and be faithful in its 
delivery. Moses must speak God’s word to Aaron, Aaron 
must receive God’s word from Moses, 

And Aaron spake all the words, . . . and did the signs in the 
sight of the people (v. 30). God might impress each heart by 
itself, without any intervening agency. He might speak to 
every soul directly. But he doesn’t choose to do this. He 
prefers to send messengers ; to give to one of his servants a 
word of warning or of cheer to many of them. Woe to the 
child of God who has a message from God which he fails to 
deliver! “ When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely 
die ; and thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way to save his life; the same 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood will I 
require at thine hand.” Have you given God’s message 
faithfully to every one to whom you have been sent of God, 
—to child, to brother or sister, to friend, to neighbor or busi- 
ness associate? God knows; and you ought to know. 

T he people believed ; and when they heard that the Lord . . . 
had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed ther heads and 
worshipped (v.31). People “are a great deal more apt to 
receive a message as from God when it is in the line of their 
own longings. The Israelites were quick to receive from 
God a promise of relief from Egyptian brick-making— 
readier to worship than when they wanted water or meat on 
the desert and failed to find it ready at hand for them, And 
they were very much like the rest of us in all this. How we 
should bow our heads and worship if the one inner longing 
of our hearts at this moment were granted to us, or even 
promised of God, all of a sudden! But how is it while God 
keeps back from us that which we long for, and we know 
that he is prompted to his course by both wisdom and love ? 
Do we bow our heads and worship, all the same? Well, 
we bow our heads ; but not always to worship. 

And Pharaoh said, Who is the Lord that I should obey his 
voice, to let Israel go? (v. 2.) God’s message to Pharaoh was 
not in the line of Pharaoh’s wishes. Of course it was at once 
an open question in Pharaoh’s mind whether the message 
was really inspired, and whether the God who inspired it was 
all that was claimed for him. There is no cause of skepticism 
like self-interest. As soon asa man is determined to break 
any one of the ten commandments he is in a good state to 





take a “liberal” view of “scientific questionings” of the 
Mosaic precepts. And when Paul’s teachings are in square 
conflict with a man’s practice, that man begins to be in 
doubt about “Pauline theology.” It is the same question 
over and over again, not even weak Pilate’s question, “ What 
is truth ?”’ but self-seeking Pharaoh’s question, “Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice ?” 

Let us go... . lest he fall upon us with pestilence, or with the 
sword (v. 3). Itis right to recognize the danger of disobe- 
dience to God. It is right to have in mind the fact that God 
will punish us if we refuse to do as he tells us to. It may 
answer for other people to talk about needing no other motive 
to well doing than love; but you and J are not always influ- 
enced by love alone. If we knew to-day that we could do 
wrong with entire impunity—-do a little wrong, I mean, a pet 
wrong, a wrong that no one would know anything about, 
and that wouldn’t seem to harm anybody very much any way 
—could do it without any suffering or any punishment; do 
you think we should be just as strong for the right as now, 
while we know that the disclosure and the punishment of sin 
is sure? Well, even if you and I think so, God doesn’t take 
that view of it. God threatens as well as entreats. He 
holds up the danger of punishment for sin, as well as the 
rewards of loving and serving him trustfully; and God 
doesn’t make any mistake in so doing. 

Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people from their 
works? Get you unto your burdens (v.4). That complaint 
has been made by a good many interested employérs since 
the days of Pharaoh. “How these evangelists do hinder 
trade!” “ What a clog on business this revival is!” “How 
much money these missionary causes do divert from the shop- 
keepers!”’ “This Sunday-go-to-meeting notion takes the 
profits off of the menagerie; or of the agricultural fair!” 
“These thanksgivings and fast-days interfere wretchedly with 
steady work!” “Why can’t things go on regular, week in 
and week out, without any bother about religion?” This is 
the way the Pharaoh-class looks at attention to God’s service. 
But is it the right way? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The appearance of Aaron in the story of the exodus is 
noteworthy. God called Moses, and was ready to give him 
all the work, and all the honor of work, in the deliverance 
of the oppressed Hebrews. But Moses was reluctant to trust 
the Lord to inspire him fully for his mission. He thought 
he could never be a speaker, even though God should speak 
through him. So God relieved Moses of this part Of the 
service, and summoned Aaron to it. Had Moses been more 
trustful and more ready, he would probably have-had more 
abundant honor. As it was, Aaron shared the honor and the 
reward of this mission. 

It is a dangerous thing to refuse any service to which God 
calls us, or to hold back from any duty which God points 
out. It never hinders God’s plans; but it shuts us out from 
God’s blessings on the service indicated. Another will be 
found to do the work, and to reap its benefits. ' 

But how good God is to his weak-hearted children who 
are lacking in faith and readiness! If they won’t take the 
place he proffers them, he gives them another place, and 
blesses them in that. If they are unwilling to receive the 
larger blessing, he does not deny them a lesser one. He 
honors even a hesitating consent to do his bidding. 

And whoever has a message from God ought to give that 
message faithfully. If it is toa brother, or to a few promi- 
nent men, or to an entire nation, or toa mighty ruler—to a 
scholar, to a neighbor, or to a congregation—it ought to be 
spoken plainly and faithfully, and spoken as God’s message. 

It is a great deal easier to believe that a message is from 
God when it gives or promises that which we long for than 
when it thwarts our desires. But this is not the true test of 
a divine message. It is what God does say, not what we would 
like God to say, that must be our rule of action. And what- 
ever God says to us we ought to accept trustfully and heed 
unhesitatingly. 

Pharaoh’s course in this story is for our warning, not for our 
example. God’s ways with Moses and Aaron, and with the 
children of Israel, are to be studied for our instruction and 
encouragement. But Pharaoh’s treatment of God’s people, 
of God’s messengers, of God’s messages, and of God’s chas- 
tisements, are before us only as warnings. 

What is there in the narrative of God’s dealings with his 
children and of the conduct of his children, as recorded in 
this lesson, which we ought to profit by? And what is there 
in Pharaoh’s treatment of God and his people, as here shown, 
which we ought to be careful toshun?. That is one good 
way of looking at this lesson. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
Introductory.— What third objection to the Lord’s call did 
Moses offer? (Exod. 4:1.) What three signs of his authority 
did he grant him for the assurance of Israel? What fourth 
objection did he make? (4: 10.) What assurance was then 








given him? (4: 11,12.) How did he fail to realize this 
blessing ? (4: 13-17.) 

Exodus 4: 27.—In what peculiar sense must God’s workers 
meet togethér? (Eph. 4: 2,3.) Has this unity been always 
maintained, or has it not? (Acts 15:-39, 40.) What confi- 
dence must exist between them for successful work? (v. 28.) 
What is a miracle? (Exod. 7:3; John 4: 48.) For whose 
benefit and to what end have they been given? (vs. 29-31.) 
Why are they no longer given? Should our faith, there- 
fore, be stronger or weaker ; our worship more or less devout 
than that of our forefathers? What should we learn fram 
the Bible concerning elementary methods of instruction ? 
Who are meant by the elders of the children of Israel? Why 
were they particularly mentioned on this occasion? What 
command does God give us respecting our elders? (Lev. 
19: 32.) 

Exodus 5: 1.—The first anticipated obstacle having van- 
ished, upon what dangerous mission did God’s servants 
advance? In whose name? Why is a faithful Christian 
life necessarily a courageous one? (Matt. 10: 16-18, 38, 39.) 
Who were with Moses and Aaron when they entered the 
presence of the king? (Exod. 3:18.) How did Pharaoh 
illustrate the attitude of the world respecting the Lord’s 
commands? (v. 2.) Why did God not deliver them without 
sending any message to Pharaoh? In what ways is the 
unbelieving world now hindering the church of Christ? 
Why does he not at once cut off transgressors, and deliver his 
people with a mighty hand? (2 Pet. 3: 9.) 

Verse 3.— What danger did Moses suggest to the king if 
he opposed the worship of their God? What was the Egyp- 
tian religion? Is it probable or not that the king anticipated 
a greater loss than three days’ service if he granted their 
request? Whom did Moses mean by us, in the clause, “lest 
he fall upon us”? How alone can God’s messengers be 
guiltless in the presence of willful transgressors? (Ezek. 3: 
18, 19.) How was Israel’s expectation blighted in the bud? 
(vs. 4, 5.) How was their disappointment turned into 
despair? (vs. 6-14.) What appeal to the king did the Israel- 
itish overseers make, and with what result? (vs. 15-19.) 
Whom did they naturally blame for all this added sorrow? 
(vs. 20, 21.) What complaint did Moses make to the Lord? 
(vs. 22, 23.) How might we expect God would have 
answered so presumptuous a charge? How did he? (Exod. 
6:1.) What ought all Israel to have done in this dark 
hour? (Luke 18: 1.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It will be best by way of connecting these lessons to give 
in a simple way some of the intervening scenes. There are . 
primary teachers who do not attempt continuous history in 
their classes. They make each lesson complete in itself; giving 
rather some one truth in each, and illustrating it by the lesson 
story. By all means the evident truths must be inculcated, 
some practical thought adapted to child life, touching the 
child’s heart. It is an empty service which cannot provide 
something for children to remember and use as their own, for 
those rightly trained will rejoice in what they know and feel 
as a result of instruction. But while in the primary class is 
the time to teach at home and in school the wonderful stories 
of the Bible, to make pictures of Scripture lives and charac- 
ters which will ever stand in the memory as the patriarchs 
of childhood. To do this thoroughly the lessons must pre- 
sent a continued biography in such shape that the review 
may present a complete picture of the leading characters. 
This requires, also, each week, a review of preceding study. 

Where did Moses live the first forty years of his life? 
Why did he leave Egypt? Where did he go then? What 
was his business for the next forty years? What strange 
sight did he see one day? Who spoke to him? What did 
the voice say to Moses? What was the call to him? What 
was he todo? What was the promise in last week’s golden 
text? How old was Moses then? Did Moses feel ready and 
willing to go and try to deliver his people? God gave him 
power to do some strange things to prove to the people and 
to the king that he was to be their leader, and to show them 
that God had appeared to him and would be with him. 
What does a shepherd carry in his hand to help him to lead 
his flock? God told Moses to cast it upon the ground: it 
changed toaserpent. He told him to take it up: it was a 
rod again. He told him to put his hand in his bosom: he 
drew it out,—it was white with leprosy, a dreadful disease 
which was rarely ever cured. He told him to put it in his 
bosom again: then he took it out, and the hand which was 
white as snow was well like the other. The third miracle 
was to take water from the river, which the Egyptians wor- 
shipped, and thought it was sacred, and when he poured the 
water on dry ground the water should be changed to blood. 

After all this Moses was afraid, and said, “I am slow of 
speech.” God asked him who made man’s mouth. Did he 
make your mouth and lips and voice? For whom, then, 
should you use it? Will God help you if you try to use it 
for him? He helped Moses, and said, “I will be with thy 
mouth ;” and yet in love and pity for Moses he said that 
Aaron his brother should go with him and speak for him, 
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Who was it that stood in sight when the princess found the 
child? and who asked if she should send « nurse? Besides 
Miriam there was another child at home with the mother,—a 
little boy three years old, safe from the king, for he had only 
destroyed the babies at that time. The brother’s name was 
Aaron. He lived and grew old in Egypt with the Hebrews, 
but we never read anything of him until the time when God 
told Moses that his brother should speak for him. 

Our lesson to-day shows us Moses with his brother. It was 
forty years since they had seen each other. See how God 
had arranged their meeting. He told Moses that Aaron was 
coming, and that when he saw him he would be “ glad in his 
heart.” He told Aaron where to go to see Moses; they 
met. What would you do if you had not seen your own 
brother for so long? They kissed each other just as in that 
country now men kiss each other. What long talks they 
had, and most of all about the signs and wonderful words of 
God ! 

In Egypt——Some months after the two brothers were there 
talking to the people and doing before them the signs. Where 
were they? How afraid Moses had been lest they would not 
hear ; but when the news came that God would deliver they 
bowed their heads and worshipped. In all their bondage 
they had not forgotten the God of Israel ; now they believed 
and wept and prayed. 

Before the king —Moses and Aaron and some of the older 
men and fathers of the people went to Pharaoh, and in the 
name of God asked him to let the people go and keep a feast 
in the wilderness. Pharaoh said, “ Who is the Lord that I 
should obey him?” The Egyptians had gods of their own, 
and often held feasts to their idols. The king answered 
Moses and Aaron, “I know not the Lord, neither will I let 
Israel go.’ They tried to explain and entreat. “The God 
of the Hebrews has met with us: let us go, we pray thee, and 
sacrifice unto the Lord.” They gave another reason. God 
has commanded ; let us obey “lest he fall on us with pesti- 
lence or with the sword.” Suppose some disease had come 
on the Israelites, wouldn’t it have spread through Egypt? 
Or if enemies came, wouldn’t war have destroyed Egypt 
too ? 

The king’s answer.—He was not to be entreated or frightened ; 
he wanted the work of theslaves. He asked with contempt, 
“ Who is the Lord?” “ Why do you and Aaron hinder the 
people from their work? Get you unto your burdens.” As 
we study more we shall see who was the strongest,—the king 
who said, “I will not let Israel go,” or the One who said, 
“Let my people go.’ What is Moses called in our golden 
text? Which was mightiest, Egypt’s king or God’s servant? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice? 
Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest 
| against God? 





Behold, I set before you this day 

| A BLESSING A CURSE 
| If ye obey If ye will not obey 

| The Commandments of the Lord your God. 
| 








The Lord said unto Aaron, Go... 
| And he went. 








Aaron did the signs in the sight of the people, 
and the people believed. 








| Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 


have believed. 





| Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 








. ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


When the Lord commanded Aaron to go to the wilderness 
to meet Moses, Aaron said nothing, but went. Illustrate by 
Matthew 21: 28-31. “Handsome is that handsome does,” says 
the English proverb. “Is the sermon finished?” asked one 
man of another, as he came out of a church. “No,” said the 
other, “it is ju8t begun.” That man knew the difference 
between saying and doing. The poorest hearer who does the 
will of God is a better man than the theologian who only 
knows it, or the silver-tongued orator who preaches what he 
does not practise. 

How easy it is to believe what one wishes to be true! 
Eve did not find it difficult to believe the serpent. The 
Israelites believed God when all seemed prosperous; but 
when difficulties began to appear they lost all their trust. 
See Numbers 13: 17 to 14: 5. The disciples did not need to 
be persuaded that Christ would restore the kingdom to 





Israel, but it was a hard lesson they had to learn before they 
could trust him when his enemies seemed triumphant and 
he hung upon the cross. Christian’s friend Pliable was very 
willing to go with him to the pleasant country, but the first 
sight of the Slough of Despond sent him back to the City of 
Destruction. 

A certain king used to wander about in disguise. Once he 
fell into a quarrel, and was getting rather roughly handled. 
But as soon as his assailant knew that he was pummeling 
the king, he dropped on his knees, asking for mercy. It isa 
good thing to know against whom we are fighting. Pharaoh 
did not realize that. When Job came to see that he was 
fighting against God, he said, “ Behold, I am vile. . . . I will 
lay mine hand upon my mouth.” 

Saying and Doing.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, p. 
87, 3 611,—Knowing and Obeying; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 614, 2 5585,—Talking and Living; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 697, ¢ 4136,—Talking 
not Religion; Spencer's Things New and Old, p. 103, 2 399, 
—Talkers and Doers. 

Trusting Through All.—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 65,— 
The Cloud of Tribulation; No. 100,—The Orphans; Bowes’s 
Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 494,—Similes of 
Trust; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 15, ¢ 760,—The 
Raven and the King; vol. 5, p. 142, 3 1077,—A Story of 
Luther; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 5816,— 
Trust in Persecution; ? 5817,—The Test of Trust, Second 
Series, p. 743, 2 12074,—An Alpine Incident; Bertram’s 
Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 4050,—The Husbandman ; Spen- 
cer’s Things New and Old, p. 447, 4 1576,—The Use of 
Affliction. 

Knowing and Not Knowing.—See Krummacher’s Parables, 
—The Rosebud; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second 
Series, p. 437,—-God Little Trusted Because Little Known; 
The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, p. 108, 4 638,—Knowing the 
Lord’s Hand ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 
405, ¢ 3490,— Knowledge of Christ. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Though no one will deny that the opening sentence of the 
lesson relates a special command of God, yet it is just one of 
those cases which the oriental scholar will not at first sight 
read that way. It would be nowadays, and as far as can be seen, 
it has always been, the oriental mode of beginning to relate 
any remarkable coincidence. Whether Aaron was or was not 
conscious of any direction from the Lord, this sentence would 
be a very natural and proper oriental mode of relating the fact 
that he started on his journey. We might even go so far as to 
say that it would not be unnatural, even if he had not met 
Moses at all. Whatever impulse had started Aaron on a jour- 
ney thither—for it was no ordinary undertaking for a man 
not engaged, like a merchant of the East, in journeying as a 
business—the most natural introduction to its relation would 
be the mode taken here. If it seems strange to the Occi- 
dental, the latter has only to reflect that the Oriental has 
alwayvs gone much further in his language in recognizing the 
perpetual guidance of God, in recognizing the fact that “in 
him we live and move and have our being,” than the Occi- 
dentals do. These modes of thought and language may have 
operated in making them one-sided in thought, and helped 
toward leading certain of them to a faith whose end is fatal- 
ism ; but it at least avoids that fearful egoism in religion 
which is the bane of culture and of our times. But how can 
any man be fully symmetrical in all his belief, not to say cul- 
ture? In the body are many members, and each is but a 
member. 

Yet this is not inconsistent with a deal of conceit ; even 
oriental conceit. We see the same thing here. Those pietists 
and ecclesiastics who profess the certain guidance of God in 
ventures seen by others to be very fallible, and perhaps at 
length recognized by themselves as a leading through pit-falls, 
or asuffering to be mired in order to be able to give thanks for 
a great deliverance, are apt to be thought by others to be very 
conceited, to have a very narrow view of God’s providence, a 
rather too mean opinion of the width of the world and the 
extent of the universe, and perhaps also one a trifle too grand 
of their own individual place and importance therein. In 
one sense both are right: not one of the sparrows falleth, eta; 
yet the Lord himself informed us that sparrows were not of 
greatest value, 

But not to wander, and not to prolong the topic, we see 
no mention of a miracle, or supernatural work of God, in 
Jacob’s speech, “ The God which fed me all my life long unto 
this day ;” nor would an Oriental see it any more in the bald 
expression, “And the Lord said to Aaron, Go into the wilder- 
ness to meet Moses.’”” He would need the other circumstances 
in order to be convinced that Aaron had a special revelatien ; 
he might even think it as absurd to suppose one as to suppose 
that Jacob meant that he had been fed as Elijah was. A com- 
ment like this, to be found in the Speaker’s Commentary, at 
first sight jars on the oriental ear: “ Aaron now receives direct 
intimation where to meet his brother. He might otherwise 
have undertaken a long and fruitless journey to the residence 





of a. It is true that the Oriental might write just such 


a comment, but it would not be intended in the English sense. 
Not to mention the fact that both Moses and Aaron would be 
apt to take the regular road, he would mean no more than we 
would mean by saying, “ What a happy coincidence! How 
providential !” 

All this is mentioned not to shake our faith in the super- 
natural, but to open some western eyes to the propriety of 
recognizing the hand of God where we are apt to see no more 
than human will or notion; and not to strain in other places 
the language of those who are accustomed-to recognize it per- 
petually, at least with their tongues. 

The kiss of salutation has been too often spoken of in this 
column to need repetition now. It is of the commonest 
among oriental salutations. None but the very ignorant can 
suppose, however, that it was the custom for the men to kiss 
the women promiscuously, nor that Paul meant any such 
nonsense in his Epistles. He would not have so flown in the 
face of either propriety or the ideas and customs of the 
people. 

The gathering of the “elders” of the children of Israel 
may point to no more than a family and tribal organiza- 
tion which was not known or used by the Egyptians for the 
purposes of government, but only used among the Israelites 
themselves for their religious and ritual teaching. But it 
would be contrary to most oriental experience to suppose so. 
It has been the custom of most Eastern rulers, as of the 
Turks to-day, to recognize all proper governmental organi- 
zations among a subject people. It was even a large part of 
the wisdom of the politic Romans. The general government 
indeed extends its power to the individual, and is not slow to 
do so. But it is both convenient to have an opportunity for 
the “respondeat superior” principle in law to work, and 
politic to have thus a hold upon the more generous feelings 
of the subject classes. The heads of the subject tribe or 
people are made responsible for the collection (or at least 
the payment) of tribute, and for the preservation of a cer- 
tain law and order, and are the ready subjects of extortion on 
very slight pretenses. On the other hand, their brethren of 
inferior order take pride in them, and serve them, and 
through them the general government, with much less 
driving. 

A pretty fair example of this in modern times can be seen 
in the Turkish recognition of the various religious bodies 
within its domains. Perhaps it is the best of modern 
illustrations. This, however, has often been spoken of at 
length in this column. 

The “ words” which Aaron spoke are, in the Hebrew, the 
same expression as that used for the “commandments.” 
It is not altogether fair to put the ten commandments on a 
higher footing in binding force than the rest of the “ words ” 
of God. They are a summary of the divisions of the law of 
human thought and conduct, but not themselves the most 
complete summary givén to us by God. In this verse, the 
Hebrew words for “ spake,” “ words,” and “ had spoken,” are 
all from the same root ; and in order to get the Hebrew form 
in its strictness, we should render by “ speakings” instead of 
“ words.” Almost the same words occur in Exodus 20: 1, 

This quality or usage of oriental speech, which makes the 
same word stand for “ word” (in the sense of discourse, thing 
spoken), “commandment,” “thing,” and still other mean- 
ings, is not, however, altogether a peculiarity of the oriental 
speech. We see it somewhat in the Greek. It is always 
worth noting by the English student, though; for he thus 
will save himself much confusion, not to say false (or limited) 
interpretation, with which no competent reader of the 
original can be much bewildered. 

The various casuistic explanations or palliations of Moses’ 
form of presenting the message to Pharaoh, in verse 3, gen- 
erally omit its most natural and oriental explanation. In 
presenting a request to a superior, it is extremely common 
to begin with an outlying, subordinate matter, and have the 
answer, the argument, or the battle overthat. If the petition 
is received favorably, it will be easy to ask a little more, and 
so on up to the thing really desired. Thus the entire matter 
is not compromised, nor either the petitioner or the petitioned 
committed finally, by the first refusal. Of course the one 
petitioned often sees through the whole from the start, but 
on the one hand, it is a form, and on the other hand it is a 
useful form—two good reasons for keeping it up. Sometimes 
the petitioned cuts short the petitioner at the start, and goes 
on from his own intuition to grant the whole desired favor. 
An ancient example of the opposite course may be seen in 
1 Kings 2: 13-25. 

One other custom is suggested, though probably not the | 
true explanation. That is, the clothing of a request in terms 
far humbler than is either literal or apt to be so understood 
by the petitioned. 

But whichever be the case, Moses had learned the mind of 
the king as well by this minor petition as he would by pre- 
senting the full request. 

Pestilence and the sword are the arrows of almost every 
God in every heathen pantheon; and the supposed visible 
appearance of any deity would call everywhere for the most 
solemn sacrifices, 
































BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS S RECEIVED. 


rift a ublications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice, | 


BOOKS, 


Notes Critical and Practical on the Book of Numbers. By Professor 
George Bush, (New Edition.) 12mo, pp. vii, 475. Chicago: Henry 
A. Sumner & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Notes Critical and Practical on the Book of Leviticus. By Professor 
George Bush. (New Edition.) 12mo, pp. villi, 282. Chicago: Henry 
A. Sumner & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Our Western Empire: or, The new West beyond the Mississippi; con- 
taining a full and complete description of the geography, geology, 
etc., of that Ps coagh- a a with the various — a reto, the cost 
of transpo 7 Broo: ett, A.M., M.D. 4to, with 
numerous iiiustrations ana ma p. 1312. Philadelphia : Bradley, 
Garrettson, & Co. Price, cloth, 3.75; half morocco, $5.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 12mo, pp. 8 Philadel- 
phia: The University of Pennsylvania. 


The Decennial: a history and handbook of the Presbyterian Chorch, 
Bakerstown, Pa. 12mo, pp. 23. Bakerstown: The Church. 


A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Ceci] Hay. (The People’s Li- 


brary.) 4to, pp. 35 New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 10 cents, 
The Emperor; a romance. By ~—— Ebers, From the German by 
Clara Bell. Vol. 2. i6mo, pp. #22. New York: William 8. Gotts- 


berger. Price, 40 cents. 
MUSIC. 


The Western Anthem Book. By W. T. Giffe. 8vo, boards, pp. 160. Cin- 
cinnatl: George D. Newhall & Co. _ Price, $1.00. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


It is not often that one of our leading magazines con- 
tains an article written by the editor of another ; but Har- 
per’s is able to present, this month, the first of two papers 
on A Day in Africa, by Mr. Aldrich, now editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly. The article, written in Mr. Aldrich’s 
most finished prose style, is really a very delightful piece 
of humor,—or rather of description set off by touches of 
delicate humor. None of our authors surpasses Mr. Al. 
drich in this line of writing. This writing is devoted to 
Tangier, just opposite Gibraltar; and the neighboring 
country of Portugal is also described in Harper, in a shal- 
low and unsatisfactory manner, by Mrs. J. W. Champney, 
whose overmastering desire seems to be to be a“ bright” 
writer. The second of Mr. 8. A. Drake’s papers on the 
White Mountains is more readable than its predecessor in 
the series ; but Mr, Drake, like most authorities on local 
antiquities, is interesting by reason of his facts, and not 
the style in which they are presented. Mrs, Annie How- 
ells Fréchette, a sister of the novelist, gives an excellent 
account of the court at Ottawa, with its odd combination 
of frontier life and feudalism. A paper on Hawthorne 
and his Friends contains new gossip concerning the great 
romancer; but much of that which is printed is of a belit- 
tling rather than an instructive character, in that it tends 
to lower one’s estimate of Hawthorne, so far as little things 
are concerned, Some letters hére given ought not to 
have been printed, at least in full, without the consent of 
Hawthorne’s family ; not that they are freshly destructive 
to his reputation, but that they are thrust out of per- 
spective. 

Scribner’s Monthly still retains its familiar name, and 
will do so until the close of the present volume (with the 
October number) when it will become The Century. Its 
most useful article depends for its chief value upon the 
accompanying illustrations, in which several of the most 
promising of the younger American painters are ade- 
quately represented, The writer of this article, Mr. W.C. 
Brownell, also contributes another paper, on the rich 
decorations of the new Seventh Regiment Armory in 
New York. The southernmost part of the city of Phila- 
delphia is admirably described by pen and pencil, in a 
paper entitled A Day in the Ma’sh, which will call atten- 
tion to a region unfamiliar to most residents of the city. 
One does not need to go far from our crowded American 
commercial centres to find plenty of material for the pic- 
turesque in literature and art. Professor Fisher’s account 
of Dr. Déllinger and the German Old Catholics forms a 
fit complement to Bishop Doane’s recent paper, in the 
same magazine,on Father Hyacinthe. The accompany- 
ing portrait is full of character. Mr. Howells completes 
his little novelette, A Fearful Responsibility, of which 
nothing needs to be said in cordial praise or serious 
blame. 

The Atlantic Monthly is excellent, this month, in its 
varied interest. Miss M. A. Dodge (Gail Hamilton) re- 
appears as a contributor to the magazine for which she 
wrote very frequently years ago, but whose pages have 
been strangers to her since her serious difficulty with the 
late James T. Fields. She defends her course in uphold- 
ing the defunct banking company in Boston known as the 
Ladies’ Deposit Company ; and it is seldom that so bril- 
liant a piece of special pleading is evoked by so sorry and 
defenseless a client, Her article fairly teems with sophis- 
tical arguments, and yet it is so bright, readable, and at 
times‘telling, that it is more interesting than the cleverest 
new novel of the year, No living writer can bring more 
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wit and common sense to the support of whatever cause, 
good or bad, happens to be under discussion. Miss 
Dodge’s article is followed by a paper on the other side, 
entitled Sympathetic Banking, which is lacking in the 
brilliancy of its predecessor, but keeps much nearer the 
ordinary laws of finance and political economy. The 
other contents of the number are varied: a poem in 
memory of Mr, Fields, by John G, Whittier; a summary 
of the advantages Professor Charles Elliot Norton has 
seen in the recent production of a Greek play at Harvard ; 
What is Mythology? by the rationalistic Mr. Fiske; a 
Norwegian study by H. H.; a story by Sarah O. Jewett ; 
and an orderly argument against jury trial, by Mr. John 
C. Dodge. We must not omit mention of Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett’s poem called Wounds, which even falls below 
that author’s usual level in verse. The emptiness of his 
poems may easily be shown if the reader will take the 
trouble to read one of them, omitting the adjectives. This 
one, for instance, has sixty-one adjectives in sixty-eight 
lines. 

That industrious maker of light magazine articles, Mr. 
W. H. Rideing, offers in Lippincott’s a very pleasant ac- 
count, with unfamiliar pictures, of Knebworth and the 
Lytton family. Charleston, South Carolina, is described 
in a paper called Palmetto Leaves: and two other articles 
of travel are Ranch Cure, by Alfred T. Bacon, and A 
Trip to the Goodwood Races, by J. A. Dickson,—the last 
named being rather frivolous and unprofitable reading. 
Dr. Oswald’s account of the intelligence of monkeys isa 
fresh contribution to a hackneyed but not wearisome 
theme; and a second excellent chapter of natural history is 
Miss Mary Treat’s observations on acolony of slave-making 
ants. The stories are of more than usual excellence, espe- 
cially Miss 8. A, Shields’s study of the character of a 
Southern negro girl. 

Mr. James Parton’s essay on The Power of Public 
Plunder, in The North American Review, is written much 
too hastily, and its pessimistic conclusions are not war- 
ranted by the facts. It is strange that even a professed 
student of American political history should sqforget the 
perspective, and the development, of American public 
life. Readers should also be slow to accept all the dicta 
of Mr. Henry George, in The Common Sense of Taxation. 
From the conclusions of a third article on public affairs, 
ex-Secretary Schurz’s discussion of The Present Aspect 
of the Indian Problem, The Sunday School Times must 
also dissent in many important particulars. Mr. Schurz 
seems determined to defend his own policy, and 
more ; and we regret to find that even in the writings of 
se candid and thoughtful a publicist the old doctrine of 
expediency should be so clearly avowed. Much that he 
says is just and true; but his fundamental assumptions 
are not in all respects sound, and therefore we cannot 
follow his argument to its conclusions. The little that ‘can 
still be done to right the wrongs of centuries, as regards 
the Indians, should be done in accordance with the 
unvarying principles of downright Christian duty. Two 
other articles in this number, The Cost of Cruelty, by 
Henry Bergh, and A Study of Tennyson, by R, H. Stod- 
dard, the reader will find well worth his notice. 


Any new work which gives a fresh presentation of the 
political, literary, and social conditions and surround- 
ings of the great Greek and Roman orators will be no 
less interesting to the student of literature and rhetoric 
than to the classical student. For this reason, Professor 
L. Brédif’s Demosthenes, now made accessible to English 
readers in a translation by Mr. M. J. MacMahon, will be 
likely to attract the attention of a wider circle than that 
of professional students of Greek. M. Brédif’s work, 
while not dealing so exhaustively with merely critical 
questions as the more technical histories of Schafer and 
Blass, is yet sufficiently full, and will prove much more 
useful to the general reader than either. His portraiture 
of the state of Hellenic society in the time of the orator 
combines French liveliness with a quite un-French atten- 
tion to correctness of detail. Apart from an occasional 
substitution, in translation, of floridity for the simplicity 
and directness of the Greek, there is little to find fault 
with in M. Brédif’s treatment of his subject. A careful 
discussion of the Trial on the Crown gives the book an 
added value to students. (8vo, with frontispiece, pp. 510. 
Chicago : 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $3.00.) 


When a writer who has no experience as a novelist, 
but whose successes have been won in fields-very remote 
from that of fiction, endeavors in middle life to construct 
a romance of an order which none but a Hawthorne 
could take up with hopes of success, the result is easily 
foretold. It is not surprising, therefore, to find a com- 
plete failure in the romance to which the Rev. George 
H. Hepworth gives the typographical and unpronounce- 





able title of / / /. “Tes Rng is nothing en than that 
of metempsychosis, the hero having been married, in a 
previous life, to the wife whom he was permitted to re- 
join in this life. The author’s inability to handle a sub- 
ject which could only be redeemed by a literary success 
of the highest order, is manifest on nearly every page ; 
and his failure is so complete, from the artistic stand- 
point, that it arouses pity rather than displeasure. 
Temerity is not shown with impunity in the field of pure 
romance, (16mo, cloth, pp. v, 196. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, ms 00.) 

A book, such as purchasers will find useful when stock- 
ing their greenhouse or garden, and for reference gen- 
erally on the subject of the stock and the fashionable 
plants of ornament, is Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 
Its author is the well-known florist and nurseryman, 
Peter Henderson. It shows that he knows how to 
keep up with the times, and how to tell readers in the 
line above indicated just what they wish to know. But 
the work is not to be resorted to for botanical infor- 
mation, or as a fair specimen of the best literature of 
the subject. (Large 8vo, cloth, pp. 410. New York: 
Peter Henderson & Co.) 


The author who has adopted the pen-name of Hesba 
Stretton is one of the most finished of contemporary Eng- 
lish writers, and brings to religious fiction a literary 
ability which would win a genuine success in the more 
crowded and less worthy field of the miscellaneous 
novel. Her latest book, Cobwebs and Cables, is one of 
her best; a strong and effective work, in which, as is 
commonly the case in Hesba Stretton’s books, the 
calamitous elements in life are darkly shown. (16mo, 
cloth. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co, Price, $1.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Mississippi, state, at Jackson.... .........---..--.- July 20 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka....--.--.. August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin . -............-.. -.-- August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem__-........-.- .... September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg -.-.-...-------.. w= October 5, 6 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester....---.-.--...-- Noy. 1-3 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Bismarck Grove Sunday-school Assembly and Congress, at 
Eeaweenee; Mamite: ©... 5. oo20 5205.5... Say 5-16 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 


ee iiesis i daa ti apaiclaceeinttlamibh aetna July 6-13 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly at Oakville, 
PORE TIN ook horn 5 penn dan einai us See .-Jduly 13-20 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 
OE Riders memiaten: ane a0; oa ane July 18-28 


Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parliament, at Thousand 

Islands Park, New York......~--- -.,.-+-.------July 20-29 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
----Atgust 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school ‘Amembly, at Green Lake, 


Madison -.--- enedea eeenatte,., i... enenee=ee August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
bree epncccessnccesensansesweaned August 2-18 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 

The time and the place, as well as the diverse sections 
of country represented, helped to make the assembly at 
Toronto one of the most important events that has yet 
occurred in the history of Sunday-schools. 

“The New Century in Sunday-school Work ” was con- 
sidered with reference to what has been done, what is 
now needed, and what may be expected in the future. 
The main thought of the Convention pointed in three 
directions: To what has been accomplished, especially 
during the last three years ; to the work of Sunday-school 
Union organization and the training of teachers ; and to 
a general view of Sunday-school missionary work. 

The first included a brief review of what has been done 
in the different states, territories and provinces; one 
speaker from each occupying three minutes. Statistics 
given were not remembered, but all the addresses were 
reports of progress, and the hopeful spirit was justified 
by the facts and figures given in print. Besides these, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Scotland, England, and 
India, were heard from either by delegates or letters. 

Mr, Belsey from England, speaking on “ The Progress 
of the International Lessons among the Nations,” said 
that the English people had been stimulated by the 
advancement of the systems of secular education in the 
United States, and that the English system had been 
improved. This advance in secular education has had 
an excellent effect on their Sunday-schools, The boys 
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and girls of to-day are found to be a different class from 
those gathered in by Robert Raikes. Improvement in 
method and order, and skill in teaching, is found neces- 
sary to success. Increasing numbers of Sunday-school 
papers, magazines, and lesson helps, are being published 
in Great Britain, Next year the English Methodists, 
who have hitherto had a lesson system of their own, will 
adopt the International system, The feeling of suspicion 
with which this movement was at first regarded has 
entirely disappeared. These lessons are also beginning 
to be used on the Continent. The English, he said, were 
glad to receive this great lesson system from America ; 
but they are glad to remember, as they receive grain from 
this country, that the seed was first brought hither from 
England; that the seed of the religious life in this land 
whose fruits. now return to them, was first sent here in 
the Mayflower; and that the Sunday-school here owes 
its origin to Robert Raikes, 

The review, by Dr. Randolph, of the work of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, showed their labor and 
devotion in preparing the lessons now in use. They have 
endeavored, in this second course of seven years’ study of 
the Old and New Testaments, to cover as far as possible 
the gaps in the first course, completed in 1880. In that 
course, the first six months’ study in each year was on 
the Old Testament; the second on the New Testament. 
But since some schools take vacations in summer, and 
others in winter, they have reversed the order. Appre- 
ciating the value of a consecutive study of the life of 
Christ, they have so far changed the original plan as to 
devote the entire year 1882 to the Gospel of Mark; and 
they especially urge that the entire Gospel be committed 
to memory by the members of our schools. Their state- 
ment concerning the use of one temperance lesson for 
each quarter ought to silence the clamorous appeals for 
the introduction of these lessons, if any reasonable argu- 
ment can silence the zeal that is without knowledge. 
They say they have considered the proposition as care- 
fully as they are able; that it is impossible to make room 
for special subjects without entire departure from the 
course marked out for them ; that they believe it better 
to study the Bible in the order in which we find it; that 
in so doing we shall teach these subjects as often as 
Christ has set them before us; that the plan of leaving 
one Sunday open in each quarter has not been favorably 
received ; and that any one who wishes is at liberty to 
omit one of the regular lessons and take up the subject 
of temperance instead. 

2. The work of promoting union organization and the 
training of teachers occupied one of the three days of 
the Convention. The morning conference on state, pro- 
vincial, and local Sunday-school organization was led by 
Mr. 8. W. Clark, of The Sunday School Times. The aim 
is to quicken the spirit of action in each denomination ; 
to lay out the field so that Christians may go out and oc- 
cupy it; to establish the uniform system of Bible study, 
and to do everything possible to infuse a spirit of study 
into scholars and teachers; and to acquire by statistics 
as accurate a knowledge as possible of the work done 
and to be done. Mr. Reynolds of Illinois, whose experi- 
ence and success in this work have been surpassed by 
none, told how to organize the Sunday-school work in a 
state. Find one live man who has a desire in his heart 
that the work shall be done. Let him call a convention 
in his own town. Publish the announcement in all the 
papers. Make arrangements for reduced fares with all 
the railroads. Talk about it asa great thing. Organize 
the convention as you would organize a party conven- 
tion. Appoint an executive committee who will say 
“We'll never rest till the work is done that we set out 
to do.” Divide the state into districts with a committee 
in each district. Then work, 

W. P. Paxson of St. Louis followed, on “ Persever- 
ance in Local Organizations;” and B. F. Jacobs explained 
how the work had been done in Illinois. 

A movement was made to raise sufficient money to 
pay a salary of $1,500 and expenses to the statistical sec- 
retary, and the expenses of the executiye committee to 
push state and territorial organization. It was proposed 
that contributions by the several states be made annually, 
and that the amounts to be raised for the next three 
years be five times as great as that for the past three 
years. The roll of states was called, and the greater 
part of what was asked was pledged, The sum prom- 
ised was $2,840 per year, with “more to follow.” The 
members of the finance committee are Messrs. J. D. 
Wattles, Pennsylvania; Edward Danforth, New York; 
Robert Hemphill, Georgia; W. H. Lavering, Indiana; 
J. J, Esty, Vermont; and Rev. H. M. Parsons of Canada. 

Rey. H. A. Thompson, D.D., president of Otterbein 
University, read a paper on ,, The Appeal of the Sunday- 
school to Theological Seminaries for a Ministry Equipped 





for Leadership in this Work.” Some hints were given as 
to the opportunities of the pastor in this direction. He 
can prepare himself on the lesson to teach and stimu- 
late others; furnish through the local papers the knowl- 
edge he has acquired on it; prepare his sermons so as to 
further the work of the Sunday-school ; remember it in 
prayer public and private, and in the announcements 
from the pulpit; persuade all to attend it by persistent 
reminders ; see that the influence of the family is turned 
in this direction; know his teachers and scholars and 
sympathize with them ; give direction to the charitable 
gifts; see that sound doctrine is taught, and that only 
good literature is used. A correspondence with different 
theological seminaries showed various degrees of atten- 
tion given to this subject. In some, there are courses of 
lectures on sermons to children; in others, instruction on 
the theory of catechizing; in others, lectures embracing 
the whole work of educating the young and the ignorant. 
One reports a single lecture to each class on Sunday- 
school work ; others, none at all, Most of the letters 
express regret that the subject has not received more 
attention, but explain that the course of study is so 
crowded that there is no room for it. This shows that 
the Sunday-school is regarded in our seminaries as of 
less importance than the subjects which now occupy their 
attention. 

Principal D. H. MacVicar of Montreal gave a prac- 
tical and interesting talk on the “Art of Teaching.” 
Rev. J. A. Worden addressed the convention on the 
“Duty of the Church to the Sunday-school.” He 
earnestly urged that the church should love and cherish 
the Sunday-school ; should incorporate it into its own 
blood, body, and life; should support it, provide com- 
petent workers, and endeavor to Keep the unity of the 
spirit. 

The Rey. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, who was intro- 
duced as the conductor of the largest Bible class in the 
world, and whose “ Lesson Notes” have recently become 
so popular with Sunday-school teachers, gave an ex- 
ample of a teachers’ meeting. Rarely has such a class 
been seen as that into which the assembly now resolved 
itself. The great hall was crowded to the utmost. One 
vast sea of faces was turned toward the platform, earn- 
est, intent, at one moment with tearful eyes, at another 
with broad smiles. The answers were prompt, and by 
many voices. The questions were apt, and tersely put. 
The final appeal was solemn and powerful. So great 
was the interest excited that Mr. Meredith was persuaded 
to give two other lessons to crowded audiences before he 
left Toronto. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent was welcomed with great applause. 
His subject was “The Teacher’s Self-training;” and, 
though it was already ten o’clock in the evening, the 
audience remained attentive to the close of the address. 
He said that the teacher, to train himself for his work, 
must read much about the truth he is to teach, and devote 
to it independent, concentrated, continuous thinking ; 
must study human nature as illustrated in his pupils, 
identify himself with them affectionately and thought- 
fully in all their peculiar circumstances and needs; must 
study the laws of teaching and of mental and moral life; 
must imagine his pupils before him, and practice the pro- 
cesses to wim and reward their attention; must observe 
successful teachers in public schools, and enlarge as far 
as possible the horizon of his knowledge. The teacher’s 
power is in character vitalized and controlled by knowl- 
edge of truth ; and the result to be sought is the rousing 
of the pupil’s whole nature into self-activity by the truth 
received. 

8. It was remarked that the ruling idea of the Conven- 
tion was “the occupation of new territory.” It is, per- 
haps, the most significant fact of the assembly, as mark- 


-ing progress, that an entire day, and that the final day, 


should be devoted to the consideration of the missionary 
Sunday-school work. The morning session of Friday 
began with an “ Open Conference on the Development of 
Missionary Giving,” led by the Rev. A. D. Rowe, a mis- 
sionary from India. Among the points emphasized were, 
that the children should know for what they are giving, 
should be led to find pleasure in it, should give money 
honestly earned, and not merely solicit contributions, 
should consecrate their gifts by prayer, should give sys- 
tematically, regularly, liberally. Circulate interesting 
missionary books. Select special objects to support. See 
that the true motive is brought home to their hearts. 
Train them so that when they become church-members 
the common devices to get missionary money will not be 
required. Various plans now in use for stimulating the 
missionary spirit in Sunday-schools were related by differ- 
ent persons. 

The Rev. A. F. Schauffler spoke on “ Sunday-school 
Work on the Continent of Europe.” He contrasted the 





activity of the Christian laity in this country and in Con- 
tinental Europe ; alluded to the spectacle of a great 
church lying practically dead, needing some great effort 
to arouse it into life; dwelt on the claims of Germany 
upon the Christians of America, and closed with a story 
that convulsed the audience and carried its own applica- 
tion. _The Rev, H. ©. Woodruff followed with a deserip- 
tion of the work and progress of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Mission Society. 

In the afternoon the Rev. W. B. Arnott, a colored 
delegate from Ohio, opened the subject “ Sunday-schools 
among the Freedmen at the South” with a speech of 
remarkable eloquence, in which he was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause. He said that for long years the 
Sunday-school was the only school the colored people had 
in the South. They knew what it had done for their 
race. Once they all knew the way to Canada; hut the 
Sunday-school had made Georgia as free as Canada, and 
they did not need to learn the way to Canada any more. 
The Rev. Cooke Smith of South Carolina spoke of the 
importance of that work, the eagerness of the colored 
people to learn, and the changes that has been wrought 
among them by God’s spirit. Governor Colquitt of 
Georgia followed, urging Christian love and sympathy 
for the colored race, that all breaches should be healed, 
and Christians North and South should unite in the great 
work of the world’s evangelization. No event occurred 
during the Convention which excited greater interest 
than the appearance of one who had been a slave and one 
who had been a slaveholder on the same platform plead- 
ing for greater efforts to morally uplift the colored race. 

The Rey. Arthur Mitchell, D.D., spoke on the Sun- 
day-school missionary work in the West. He stated that 
there are three hundred thousand children in Ohio not 
in the Sunday-school. What, then, must be the. condi- 
tion of the newer Western states? He eulogized the 
work of the Sunday-school Union, and urged that rich 
men should assume individual care and support of Sun- 
day-school missionaries. 

The Rev. Dr. Sutherland of Toronto addressed the 
Convention on the Sunday-school work in the North. 
He pointed out the different features which that work 
presented from those in any other direction: the dangers 
from the Roman Catholic population under Jesuit influ- 
ences, and the opportunities both to work with them and 
in the new Northwest now being rapidly settled. 

In the evening two overflow meetings were held: one 
in the Jarves Street Church, in which the Rev. Mr. 
Meredith conducted a Bible class; the other, in the Sher- 
burne Street Church, addressed by Messrs. Belsey, Vin- 
cent, Dunning, and Voorhees. The Pavilion was crowded, 
and various farewell addresses were made. The Rev. 
W. B, Arnott, the colored delegate, was called out by the 
audience, and greeted with great applause. He made a 
brief but effective address. Ata late hour, with some 
eloquent remarks by the president, the Third Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention was brought to aclose. 
By common consent, in numbers, sustained interest, wide 
representation, comprehensive treatment of subjects, evi- 
dence of permanent advance, and hope for the future, it 
is regarded as the best yet held. The hospitality of the 
citizens of Toronto was most hearty, while the reunion of 
Sunday-school workers and the introduction of new ones 
was so enjoyable that the only painful feature of the 
Convention was its close. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE, 


All the members of the Lesson Committee chosen at 
Atlanta in 1878 accepted their appointment except Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, of Andover, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Phelps, in declining, assured us of his warm sympathy 
with our work and of his deep regret that he could not assist 
in doing it. Physical infirmities which preclude all weari- 
some labor, and, in fact, necessitate the performance of 
most of his literary work while rev.«ning on a couch, 
compelled him to decline. This declinature caused deep 
fegret to the other members of the committee, who had 
anticipated great pleasure and profit from association 
with a gentleman of such ripe scholarship, such a devout 
spirit, and such a genuine appreciation of our work. 

The Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, an active Sunday-school 
worker of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, was at our first meet- 
ing chosen to the place thus made vacant. After the 
death of the Hon. Henry P. Haven, Mr. Fairbanks had 
served as a member of the first Lesson Committee, and 
of that committee he had been found to be a valuable 
member. We felt confident of the approval of our con- 
stituents in the appointment of a gentleman who had 
already been so well tried. Mr. Fairbanks promptly 
accepted our appointment, and since our first meeting 
has been in active co-operation with us. 

The committee has had three meetings: One in 1878 
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in Cincinnati; one in 1879 in Washington, and one in 
1880 in Chicago. At the meeting in Cincinnati, ten 
members of the committee were present; namely, Messrs. 
Vincent, Hall, Newton, Broadus, Worden, Cunnyngham, 
Baugher, Jacobs, Gillett, and Randolph. At the meet- 
ing in Washington, ten were present; namely, Messrs. 
Vincent, Hall, Newton, Broadus, Palmer, Worden, 
Baugher, Potts, Fairbanks, and Randolph. In Chicago, 
Messrs. Vincent, Hall, Broadus, Palmer, Cunnyngham, 
Worden, Baugher, Potts, MacVicar, Jacobs, Gillett, 
Fairbanks, and Randolph,—thirteen in all,—were pre- 
sent. Only Dr. Newton was then absent. Never but 
once before had he failed to meet the Lesson Committee, 
at least once a year, since 1872. His counsels have always 
been highly prized, and his absence from our last meet- 
ing was all the more regretted because it was caused by 
what was then feared might prove a dangerousi Iiness. We 
are happy to record that he afterwards so far recovered 
as to be able to resume at least a part of his ministerial 
duties, though he is now again laid aside from his 
work. j 

The interest of the committee is shown in their work, 
by their coming together from points so remote as Mon- 
treal and New Orleans, Chicago and New England. 
Although this committee and their predecessors have 
been doing this work for the last eight successive years, 
yet at the last meeting, in Chicago, with the single excep- 
tion already mentioned, all the members of the com- 
mittee were in attendance, though the committee is by 
no means composed of men who are at leisure. Some of 
them are occupying important chairs of instruction in 
theological and other institutions of learning ; some are 
pastors of large and growing churches; some are doing 
the great work assigned them by their respective church 
boards; while others are pressed by the demands of 
extensive private business. Yet thirteen of the fourteen 
members of the committee were in Chicago in October 
last to select the lessons for 1882. In going to and from 
that place of meeting one member of the committee was 
obliged to travel about twenty-five hundred miles, two 
others more than twenty-two hundred miles each, two 
nearly two thousand miles each, while two others trav- 
eled more than sixteen hundred miles each, and three 
others more than one thousand miles, The aggregate of 
distances traveled to attend that one meeting was over 
eighteen thousand miles,—and this by men who left 
work which was pressing, and who hastened back to take 
up what, for the sake of the Sunday-schools of the world, 
they had for nearly a week laid down. At the first meet- 
ing of the committee John H. Vincent was made chair- 
man, and Warren Randolph secretary. Each had served 
in a similar position in the first Lesson Committee, since 
April, 1872, 

The committee began their work by taking a survey of 
what had been done by their predecessors, and by con- 
sidering so far as made known to them the wishes of the 
Sunday-schools represented in the last International 
Convention. 

The work assigned to the present committee appeared 
to be substantially that given to the first Lesson Com- 
mittee. Though it was not so definitely stated to us as 
to our predecessors, yet we understood the work to be the 
selection of a course of lessons which shall embrace “a 
general study of the whole Bible.” This having been 
done by our predecessors in a series of lessons which 
occupied seven years, we manifestly were not expected 
to depart very widely from the course already pursued. 
‘The selections which we have thus far made, however, 
have been the result of an entirely new study. In some 
instances it will be found that the lessons almost exactly 
coincide with the lessons of the former course. In other 
instances they embrace passages which were omitted 
before. To go through both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments in what seems to be regarded as a suitable time, 
makes it necessary to omit many important passages of 
Scripture. The aim of the present committee is to cover 
as far as possible the gaps which could not be avoided in 
the first course of study. As there are still some schools 
which meet only in stmmer, and some which do their 
principal work in winter, and as for seven years we have 
been studying the Old Testament in the early part of the 
year, the committee deemed it equitable and wise to 
reverse the order of study, and begin the year with the 
lessons of the New Testament. 

The Atlanta Convention having left the selection of 
the lessons so largely to the judgment of the commit- 
tee, we have felt justified in deviating for one year from 
the course hitherto pursued. We can see great advan- 
tage in having our schools take a consecutive view of the 
life of Christ. We are of the opinion that one entire 
year of the fourteen arranged for may be profitably spent 
in studying the history of our Lord, We found that one 





of the Gospels could be so studied in a year, and not a 
single verse be omitted. We have therefore arranged 
to have our schonls take up the Gospel according to 
Mark with the first of January next, and give forty-eight 
Sundays to its study. The four other Sundays of the 
year we designate, as usual, for reviews. 

The committee also placed on record a minute, to 
which the especial attention of the Convention is now 
invited. It is as follows: “In adopting the Gospel of 
Mark for consecutive study through the year 1882, 
the committee indulge the hope that it will be commit- 
ted to memory entire by the Sunday-schools which 
adopt this series of lessons. Also, “ That those who pre- 
pare the exposition of the text, in the various Sunday- 
school journals, will see fit to make this gospel the basis 
of a harmony of the life of ogr Lord.” Like our prede- 
ceasors, we have found difficulty in meeting the de- 
mand of those who wish special lessons on themes only 
occasionally occurring in the regular course. We have 
had overtures for such lessons on temperance, missions, 
and the festivals of the church year. While the demand 
for special attention to these subjects is made very earn- 
estly, and very conscientiously, by many of our schools, 
it is not made by them all. 

Our committee believe, as a whole, that, in studying 
the Bible, it is better to take it in the order in which we 
find it. In going through the Bible according to the 
plan we are now pursuing, there is no doctrine, precept, 
or fact of special importance, we are not touching. 
Moreover, we are touching these subjects as often as God 
himself has set them before us. When we come to bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, we stop to study them. So, 
when we come to temperance, missions, or the birth or 
death or resurrection of Christ, we make each of these 
the subject of a lesson. We cannot pursue any other 
method, without an entire departure from the course 
which, in the main, was marked out for us. We have 
canvassed the whole matter as carefully as we have been 
able, and, like the committee which went before us, we 
cannot see that it is wise to ask our schools to take up 
these subjects except as we find them in the word of 
God. 

We have endeavored, however, to make provision for 
those who would pursue another plan. For two years 
we have left the thirteenth Sunday in each quarter 
blank, so that those who prefer topics not in the regular 
course, may make selections for themselves. The plan 
has not worked well. To the great majority of schools we 
have reason to believe it is thoroughly unsatisfactory. So 
unsatisfactory did it prove, in the first year, that a self- 
appointed committee of publishers suggested lessons for 
what were termed “vacant Sundays.” Many of the 
schools have adopted these publisher’s selections, which 
in themselves are very excellent. Other schools have 
made selections of their own. And in this hobbling 
way our schools in the United States and Canada are 
to go through next Sunday. Our English brethren have 
protested against this arrangement from the first. The 
plan has not only introduced serious confusion among 
us, but it is a direct inroad upon the general system 
which eight years ago was adopted. Our committee has, 
therefore, returned to the original plan of suggesting a 
lesson for each Sunday, taking subjects in the order in 
which we find them in the Bible. Whenever a school 
wishes to study a subject not in the regular course, we 
deem it better for that school to omit the lesson we have 
named and take one of their own selection. 

The great majority of the schools will not, in this way, 
be thrown into confusion. The loss will simply be the 
loss of ove lesson, now and then, by the school which 
has found, as it may think, something more important 
than the lesson which other schools are then studying. 
We retain the last Sunday in each quarter for a review, 
because, difficult and neglected as it is, we are more and 
more impressed with the importance of this exercise. 

We note with pleasure the continued favor with which 
the work of united and International Bible study meets 
from the secular and religious press. Newspapers which, 
a few years ago, scarcely deigned to notice Sunday- 
schools at all, or make allusions to the Bible, now not 
only speak approvingly of our work, but every week 
give expositions of our lessons. 

The attention of educated men is turned in a marvel- 
lous way to what Sunday-schools are doing, and scholar- 
ship has never done so much to unfold the Scriptures to 
the common mind as since this plan of Bible study was 
inaugurated in 1872. It is noticeable that at least one 
Theological Seminary in the United States (that at 
Auburn, N, Y.) now gives special instruction in the ex- 
position of these lessons. 

Christian publishers are vying with each other in mul- 
tiplying helps to the better understanding of the word, 


It may, indeed, be a question whether there is not some 
danger of confusion from the great number of such helps 
used, and great danger of dilution from the effort to 
make them cheap. 

Our relation with the London Sunday School Union 
still continues to be of the most fraternal character. 
The use of the International Lessons is on the increase 
throughout the United Kingdom, as well as in other 
parts of the Christian world. 

And now, in the midst of the Bible study in which we 
are engaged, the most wonderful event has occurred con- 
nected with the history of the Bible. The revised New 
Testament has just awakened throughout the English- 
speaking world an interest and enthusiasm never 
awakened by a book before since the making of books 
began. Two and a half million copies of the New Testa- 
ment were thrown on the market in a day, and we are 
told that in four weeks three and a half million copies 
have been sold. In three months from the time of pub- 
lication, it is believed five million copies will be called 
for! What a rejoinder this to the silly cry that this word 
of God has lost its power with the people! Boys hawk 
this book in the cars and on the streets. It has, for the 
present, superseded the demand for story-papers and 
trashy novels at the news-stands and in the shops. Sec- 
ular papers print the whole of it. They even incurred 
the expense of telegraphing every one of its hundred 
and ten thousand words from New York to Chicago, the 
night after it appeared, though it required twenty-one 
wires to do it. 

The world never saw such newspaper enterprise before. 
Such a tribute was never paid to the merit of any book, 
since books were first established. A large part of the 
English-speaking world has just now turned to Bible 
reading. And we must press the work of Bible 
study and Bible teaching. God, who times all things 
well, called us to this work eight years ago. And now, 
when we may have done something to bring the world 
to a better appreciation of the Scriptures, he has en- 
abled the scholars of England and America to put this 
illuminated volume of his truth into our hands. The 
Lesson Committee give joy to the International Conven- 
tion on the bright and auspicious day in which as “ fel- 
low-helpers to the truth” we are permitted to share in 
our common toils, assured that we shall ultimately re- 
joice in our glorious successes. 

In behalf of the Committee. 
WARREN RANDOLPH, 
Toronto, June 22, 1881. Secretary of the Committee. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S LETTER. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, June 138, 1881. 

Dear Sir: Your kind letter of the 8th instant, in- 
viting me, on behalf of the Executive Committee, etc., 
to attend the International Sunday-school Convention to 
be held at Toronto on the 22d-24th of this month, is at 
hand. Please accept my thanks for the invitation, 
which I regret I am unable to accept, owing to the exac- 
tions of my official duties and engagements made for 
the neighboring time. It would give me much pleasure 
to be present with you at Toronto, and in this way testify 
my earnest sympathy and deep interest in the good work 
to be done. With my sincere wishes for the abundant 
success of the individual efforts of the members of the 
convention, and with the hope that the meeting may be 
productive of good and permanent results, 

I am very truly yours, 
J. A, GARFIELD, 

To the Rev. William Harris, Secretary of the International 

Sunday-school Convention, Princeton, N. J. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The twenty-second annual convention of the Ohio 
State Sunday-school Union was held at Fostoria, June 
7-9. The reports presented to the association indicated 
good progress. The Rev. Charles Morris of Toledo 
spoke on “ How to reach the spiritually neglected,” and 
the Rev. Frank Russell of Mansfield delivered a sugges- 
tive and interesting address on “How to make more 
efficient teachers.” 


—About three hundred delegates convened at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the New York State 
Sunday-school Association held at Cortland, June 7-9. 
The Rev. J. L. Hurlbut spoke on “The forces of the Sun- 
day-school” and Professor Hopkins delivered an address 
on “Wiclif.” The special feature of the meeting, however, 
was the organization of a Woman’s Sunday-school Mis- 
sion Aid Society, after the manner of Woman’s Mission 
Boards, to aid in the establishment of Sunday-schools in 





every needy neighborhood in the state, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
edition this week tor subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, T he uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
eer wr ne 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


to the metal tip upon children’s shoes 
The objections 0 4 ont. Co. beautiful 


ld good against the A 
do ne Tip, and it is time parents were enquiring for 
them, for fine shoes as well as common, as they re- 
duce shoe bills one half. : 


“Those who have had Dr. GIBsON’S ‘Ages 
before Moses,’ will be glad to have his new vol- 
ume, The Mosaic Era. This volume is on 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
and is a fitting sequel to the first. It will be 
found an admirable help in the study of the 
Sunday-school Lessons for the coming six 
months.” 





One vol. 12mo, 360 pages. Price, - $1.50, 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Fractions 
se ma etc ae 
— {IMPORTANT BOOK 


FOR BIBLE STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 


Covering the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS for the 
next six months. 


Hours with the Bible; | 


OR, SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
‘DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE. By Cun- 
ningham Geikie, D.D., author of “ Life and 
Wo . of Christ,” etc. Each volume complete in 
itsel 

FROM MOSES TO THE JUDGES, Fs ub- 
lished. 500 pages, with index. 12mo. ce, $1.50. 

FROM CREATION TO vanehancnn.. Third 

thousand. 500 pp, with index. 12mo, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
“Tt presents the latest results of biblical criticism 
and of historic met scientific investigation.’’—Phila- 
del 


phia Presbyteria 
“Dr. Geikie has "aiven the world a work which is 
beyond criticism.”—Churchman, 
* Really a prosper pce of legrning and yrery skill. 
F Sone is 4-7, a dull passage in it,” etc.— Union Bible 


acher. 
“ The careful reading of these essays will furnish 
the general reader precisely what be wants to know 
in terms he can understand.”—New York 


James Pott, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, N.Y. 
THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST 


PICTURE AND LESSON PAPER 
FOR 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. 





Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper. 


wn peed with July Ist, we shall issue 
weekly a pretty ong» ge sheet, with new and 
attractive pictures, the story of each lesson, 
and many other inviting features. This pa 
will be edited by Mrs. W. L. CRAFTs. Her 
name is a sufficient recommendation to mothers 
and primary teachers. All the little folks in 
our Sunday-schools will want it. Twenty-five 
centsa year. Send for sample to 

CONG. PUB. SOCIETY, Boston. 

_ GEo. P. SMITH, Agent, 





For Seaside, the Country 
or the Mountains. 


Get July WIDE AWAKE for all the family; 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER for little readers; 
and BABYLAND for the babies. 


Also, send for Catalogue of Choice Books. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., - - BOSTON. 


- Any superintendent 
or teacher using them 
1% ma § reouye package 
Papers free. 


am eet 12 cts. for 20 sam: les: ; endl 8. Ca 
(CHEAP). Address H. W. AD AMS, La Porte, ind: 


HEALTH “RESORT 


and SANITARIWUM,. High location, beautiful 

scenery, pure air and water, ample nds. Good 

house and table. Kind attentions. Skifitu t treatment. 

a Dr. THOMAS F. HICKS, Collegeville, Pa. 
&@ Specimen copy of The Health Journal free. 


Uszasrtacrimchetin ender The Sehalan’ 
r eafe' 
hundred. “Not extra charge for pos ~~ r npr vedned 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their ‘copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition 
and have them at hand for reference, moni 
use a binder. We can send by mail, 
ae a strong, plain binder for $1. 
andsome one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 
binders have been made express] for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















THE CYCLOPADIA WAR. 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the 












work this 
country and the century haveseen. It is the Li Pe Uni +t jarge 
octavo volumes, containing 10 per oan. a matt hen Oe een enna ts 
cost ae 2 pe cent. more than Johnso 's Cyclopredia, at a litt 

's Encyclopedia, which forme . ot the ede the last L ten 

edition rors 1880 being reprinted — mM asa of its product of the 
British and European scholarship. It has century of Cyelop: ia 
making; its various editions having been Vict icto ry in oS pein 
till it as come to be universally recog- to a8 stand- 
ing at the very front of great agereennone of knowledge, and better than any other lia for 
ular use. Jt contains such full and important information as the o , or the careful student, 
Biker to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every department of h n know Chambers’s Encyclo- 

peedia, however, is a foreign production, edited and published for a foreign et, and could not be 


to give as much prominence to Ameri- 
To supply these and other deficiencies . 


mark ed 
have added important articles upo For The hee 


ofhuman knowledge, bringing the "whale number of titles under one 


arrangement to about 
40,000. Thus the work is thoroughly Americanized, and the Library of Un Khon edge becom at once 
the latest and maast Cos complete Encyclopeedia in the field, at a mere fraction work 
which has preced 


Of the 14 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. In half 


ys pemees es, 
.00. In half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. In full lib: me 


4 , marbled 
The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclo te ties e3) pe it 
brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and culture. ae library of 


universal knowledge. It brings a lib- er education easily within the hy 
even of every plowboy of the country KR | ti = apprentice boy of thecity. Ever 
mer and ovley 0 mechanic in the land e€ vo u I oO n es it to bi himself and te ; children 
that such a Cyclopsdia shall henceforward form a Rt ef of the outfit of t his home. To the professional man, 
and every person of intelligence in every walk of hi isa 


Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown 1 rich (it ‘s said that the Appletons have made a 
profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclopsedia) from the sale of their high-priced publications, are 
not pleased that their monopolies are broken and their power overthrown. Of course the k agents and 
booksellers who have been used to getting from 40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these high-priced 


books are not so well pleased to sell the Library of Universal 
ewar Knowledge on 15 per cent. commission, tho 


h those who are 

not short-sighted discover that their own interests, after all, 
are pte with the interests of the people, and their real profits, in the end, are increased by the immense 
sales which result from meeting the people's wants. The majority of booksellers, however, are better pleased 
to slander vhan to seli this and our numerous other standard and 


ncomparably low-priced publications. But 
the Literary Revolution has always looked to the people, in whose oy Cla for tts F ¥ - 





ts patronage, and it has 
never looked in vain, as Our more than one million volumes 
oe nted last year (this year being increased to probably more Clu b Ag e n ts. 
m two millions) abundantly prove. You can order the 


pee re directly from us, and by uniting with your ris © friends you can secure Bel rates as 
— 

A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets of the Cyclo- 
peedia; and a discount of 15 per cent will be allowed to any one ordering at or more sets * ag time. 


As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work prom each doing what 
he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we propose to dis bute 2 910,008 1p pom Son fal premitins as 
$5 Of in addition to the a ee - = a : 
to tributed eq y among the first 500 club ts who send us clubs of not 
5,000 Reward less than five subscribers, after June 15 and before tember Xe 
$5, 000 Re ard " > _— to the first 5,000 to be distributed among the 100 club agents who, 
WwW ring the same time,send us the largest number subscribers, not less than 
wane in number, the cmnteont to distributed proportionately to the whole number of subscribers which 
h of the 100 club agents may send us. 
The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded to us. The first $5,000 named will be dis- 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are received, and the remaining He will be distributed prom 
on September 1. The names of the persons apse & these rewards will be printed, pe the pmpes rece! vel 
by each, and the list sent to all the club agents entering into competition for them. bers m 
tgents who ~~ cr pe use, to entitle the club agent to the rewards under this offer, and not won ie Lee = 
agents who ay to se 
Perso esiring to mee ‘clubs may send to us at once e Years. they desire, in the various 
styles of bind ing us 75 cents for the voreine tee sloth. — ‘ore for the ein in‘half Russia, sprinkled 
es, and ot.28 , Paying volume in library sheep. Orders for th 


full sets will with t mos' 
rage fhe 5 i ss ability to manufacture, beginning aot later than J 10, 5 cal tein fil Re atmget 
order 0: 
saa of Pines * Library of Dotzoress Knowledge” will be sent 
rge list of standard pu with terms to clubs, 
Sook-aiakin 


pon request. Desssigttve 
ications, and trated pam phiet d bing 
rand type-settin; steam, ‘with be sent u plication, Remit by bank ‘arak, rder, 
registered letter, orty or aa of $1.00 may eens in perene 


N BOOK EXCHANGE, 


764 Broadway, N New ew York. | 


THE BEST OLD TESTAMENT HELPS |:: 


BUSH'S Notes on Exodus. BUSH'S Notes on Leviticus. 


Bush’s Notes on Numbers, and on Joshua and Judges. 
4 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 per vol. 


Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. 


By G. A. RAWLINSON, A.M. WITH ADDITIONS BY REv. Horatio B. HAcKErr. 


“A timely work for teachers and studentsin our Sabbath schools,”— Christian Instructor. 
“Should be found in every theological library.” —Evening Journal, 

“ The work is a great aid to modern biblical study."— New Covenant. 

“ We heartily commend it to-our readers.”—Methodist Reporter ( Pittsburgh). 


“ A good collection of illustrations of earlier biblical = wand handy rs useful 
volumes S. Times, 


“The book is one that every preacher and teacher will be the better qualified for his 
work by perusing.” —N. Y. Observer. 


“Tt is an interesting and valuable book for every Bible student, and icular] 
at this time, as the International lessons are upon the early boo books of Pee Old Testa. 
ment.’”’—Zion’s Herald. 


1 vol., 12mo, 237 pages, fine cloth, $1.00, mailed on receipt of price, by 


Henry A. Sumner & Co., Publishers, 205 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, AMERI 











“SOMETHING OF REAL VALUE. 
Everybody's Sheet of Ready Information for only 25 cents. 


The contents of a 200-page book on onesheet, for 

ready reference. It contains the correct ng 

of 25,000 words. 20,000 synonymous words. 2,000 

words of like pronunciation. Rules for ies 

and punctuation, Using capital letters, and rules 

for letter writing. Being on one sheet it brings 

every word before you ata glance! No time wasted 

in looking through a dictionary! 

The 20,000 synonyms are alone worth the price of the sheet. 
trate its value. For “ Waste” there are 15 synonyms: ‘ 
havoc, consumption, dissipation,—To Waste: 





a 
A few examples need but be given to illus- 
‘devastation, ravage, spoil. desolation, destructi 


spend, expend, dissipate, consume, squander, lavish, and 
destroy.” Invaluable to students, teachers. scholars, editors, and everybody who writes, as it is easily folded 


and carried in the pocket. Price, only 25e.. postpaid. Address, AGATE PUB CO., 632 N. ~ St,, Philad’a. 


f CarTrust 22 = 


Men and Boys th 
ee porn Deus security. Forsale 





¥? hl 
College joer hana Address G EO % BHCHT 
A. M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Con » Maryland 


Williston a es 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


One of the most liberally endowed institutions in the 
| country. Parents wishing to place their sons at 

sie where they will be thoroughly prepared for 
co 





lege, mignes schools of science or 


or business, 
1.05 and interest. uest, ve a circular ving the 
a Bonds gy | pesos of f trons in the briycipal cities of the nited 


a catalogue givi ng full 


PRESTON KEAN & CO. | course of study, terms, etc. Address 

, Pe a By oy at., Cniceep. | J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu.D., Principal. 
GENTS WANTED, for the Best and Fastest. | | Henn College, Haverford Collese P. 0., 
sel Pictorial Bibles. Prices 


information as to 








, on 

RP Penn. R. miles from Philadelphia. Under 
| care of , Patents Orthodox). Fali 

Asin National Publishing Co., Phila. Pa. = | ipo. 14th, a and Scientific Courses jor par 

GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. THOMAS CHASE. LID, Prident” TTeteet, or 





, EDUCATIONA.. 


olden Hill a for Young Ladies, Brid 
G XJ Conn, Address the principal, Miss Emily Neleon: 
Oe .. STREEr SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 
iss Bonney and Miss Diliaye, Prin ncipals, 
thirty-second year ot this ng and day-school will 
commence » Sept. 21, at 1615 Chestnut Street. 


. Is successfully tanght by 

HORTHAND = Send for a circular, 

\ Harry ae, hn ty oe 
venue, New York City 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, Onto. MT. HoLyok® PLAN. 
The Twenty seventh year will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. Tuition, Fuel,and Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send for catalogue to 
MISS HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


CORNWALL | COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES, 
euusinbiamineie N. Y. 
300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
yeouty paak poate fuhmens. Careful personal attention, 
Ly wy fitted for any class in a, Re spoken 
2 . 2 a y. — edvaninges tn Music and Art 
V.ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. — 


IMPORTANT © TO >, BATU DENTS @ | OF 











EW 
CALENDAR of the tt ya ki d Conserva- 
tory and Coll ot Music is sent FREE. 


Apply to E. TO 


EE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ISS E. J. MACKIB’S Boarding and Pay School 

for Young Ladies and Children, at Newburgh, 

N. Y., will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
ough. Best advantages for Languages and Musi rs 








~MQNSON ACADEMY, 


MONSON, MASS. 

Fallterm opens Aug. 31. George J. Cummings, M.A., 
Principal, assisted by experienced teachers. Three 
full courses of stud Both sexes attend. 
eee and a fal, on — London Northern 

Easy of access; nses reasonable. 
Good i facilities at . thorough av a4 —- or age OF 8 pen. 


eral preparation for a root 
pal, CW. LMES, an » 2 
June 20, 1881. 
LENW0OOD ANSTITUTE, | 
A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only 860 
a term. Send for x prt and be convinced of its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A. M., Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for you men 
and boys, Media, Penna., twelve miles west of Phila- 
deiphia, will be in session at Media and sea-shore 


Ca aah July and August. The academical 

18s1- llopen at Media, September 13. For 

mer p. Aw. t and Hiestenied nee lar of 1881-" 
SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A.M. 


( Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa. 
_ Students admitted at any time, 


West Chestnut Street institute. — 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, N. 
A select Boarding School for 25 ‘a 
the hest rank at Yale and Will 
address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 


ris, Oberiin ty ‘rologeal, 
Education’ De. a oat 
Lear’ ant gytntturns igloes incre 


the best.. All expenses very outlay for 
board, room, tuition, and boo! 8, for entire school 

can be kept ‘within $100. Terms o Jan. 4,81, April 
5, and Sept. 13, Address J. B. . MARSH, Sec’y. 


an ConsERVATORY oF Music. Under the 

ement. Full co of first-class teach- 

ers. eee ikes the the ve vey best = jon in Theory, Voice 
Culture, Piano, Organ Instruments. 

moderate. As x a. for students, Oberlin is 


for healthfulness, intellec- Music 


tual grveutegn, eg wholesome sur- 


roundings. A 

Prot 3 . RICE. Director. “2 

2teubenville le (Ohio) Female Seminary. 
52 Years’ st - class 


Fir School. 
Terms Tow. Sen "Send for catalogue. A.M. Reid, Ph. D., Prin, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS 


A liberally endowed Preparato: 
ized the last year from ——— ifferent and 
countries. The Classical Department vite for the a 
Colleges and Universities. he English Departmen: 
prepares for Technical Schools or tor business. ea 
penses low,—excellent board only $2.50 per week—and 
assistance given to indigent stadanta. 

The Fall Term ins August 30. For Catalogues or 
other information address, 


N. LEAVENWORTH, Principal. 
Victoria Unis University, Cobcu Can: Dectures 


ada. 
resumed Oct. 4. epenes for rd, tuition, cae 
ayear. Calendars free. Rev. Dr. Nelles, Pres 


GREENWICH ACADEMY. 

J Usual al Colle Courses, with Musical Instituteand 
Commercial Coll Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
ae decidedly religious. “ee care and com- 
0 


Charmtacty ‘located’ o Na sett Bay, 
and on direct route fro) to hone. Grand op- 


portunities for salt-w: ater ont and ———p Terms 

moderate. Opens Sept. Ca’ e free. ev. F. D, 

BLAKESLEE, A.M., Princi Greenwich, R. I. 
_ Summer boarding from jay 1 to August 3 ai 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Both sexes. Begins Gens tember 1. Fits for € ythems or 
for Business. Music, Painting and Drawing | ayn 
low. A school every way worthy and increasingt oie 
Send tor catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A. 


Medical and Surgical Saierea, 


This institution, a 
now in the si 





better facilities and 
advantages for 
the treatment of 
chronic invalids 
than any other in 
the United States. 
“It is the very 
best Sanitarium 

that I know of."’"— 

bos my! / *hillips. 
, “In all my trav- 
Rebs J ' 2 , wee els | have found 
os f none that equal it.”’ 


<a ih alas 


TS tb ak “a 


“Tet is  eapertoe to any in;my acquaintance. "— Prof. 
A. B.A 

The Sanitarium is not a pleasure resort, but affords 
a delightful retreat for those who need quiet, rest, and 
recuperation. Di sor W Digest itive 
Di isorders, Nervous Dise poenes, Lang Affec- 
tions, and Rheumatic Difficulties, are treated 
with unequaled success. 

The resident and consulting medical corps embraces 
some of the most eminent members of the profession 
in the West. Send for circu 

SANITARIUM, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE UNEXPRESSED. 
[By William Wetmore Story.] 
Strive not to,say the whole! the poet in his art 
Must intimate the whole, and say the smallest 
part. 
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The young moon’s silver arc her perfect circle 
tells, 

The limitless within art’s bounded outline 

| dwells. 
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THE PRAYER UNTO LIFE. 
[By the Rev. Samuel Cox. ] 
1 Jouw 5: 16, 
Ever since St. John wrote his Epistle all 


























Tas POROLARS’ UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
mont with colored map, beautiful 
pictures, appropriate music, etc., e 
00 copies, one year (four quarters) eeccece egeccusee 
Single papy, one year (four quarters) .....: 
100 ort hree months (one quarter) 
Under 10 copies, three months, each. ......... .... « 








que UESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for 
Printed on writing 


mens one requiring 
wri ‘answers to quentions © on th 
100 copies, 01 one —— euducttcces wone * 80c. 


Less than 100 copies at ane Lg Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar mo: 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Meena. 5 Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, EB. C., will send The American Sun School 
ee en for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shilli Sj . th a ae will be 
sold by all the princt eal twopence, 
as will also The Scho Quarterly, phos fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


coun uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 

ts per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, hs of Nav r one time or more, excepting for the 
ber 9 December, 


eS 


See 





we admit not to be unto death, because, 


PUBLISHER’ 8 DEPARTMENT. 
Philadelphia 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
postage. 
ies add ; * 
Sha thdopien to ane eaarenn of interest, the Grand 
The 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
spaces now cover over three 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club wili Of every noble work the silent part is best, 
@ubscriptions will received Re an any portion of a 
be last addition is a large and beautiful las are 1 dubs Work of : 
ome ay Ay ge » tig pede ~ oh mae be 4 Each act contains the life, each work of art the 
accompanied with a list of the names and addresses of The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money pearled. 
above club rates, the papers wil 
one office, and the subscription must not be for i oe . 
There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
same rate at which the club, as Arst formed, wo 
originally Ordered, S28 Rew subscribers to pay pro peg ay to know what the sin unto death 
Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- words, “ If any man see his brother sin asin 
Notre.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
person writing to renew either a single A — death” ? Nay which of us has so'much as 
, 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this Joun WANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. them, or an encouragement ? ? And yet 
every Sunday in the y rebuke! 
less than one calendar month. pena tnabins aug awa tarencidsananasmescesmaceasoenaaoan, dislike him; but which of us is stirred up 
see and feel and confess his sins, or even 
au 40 Ne sha hae hae e may have “life ””—a life so full, so pure, 
E aterprise, Industry and Skill havE 
life, or, in St. John’s still more emphatic 
Every Instrument sold in Thirty-ivE proges and that, neyertheless, we should 
so little use of it, or even no use of it ! 
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will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter fier, easter, if the 
of once on the expiration © the clash oubecrip- acres,and are filled with Dry Goods, Of all expression, that which cannot be ex- 
year at yearly rates, 
o have for reference the names of all the subscribers. Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. world 
the persons who are to use the pape re : 
through the air, and the Llectric-Light Machinery, 
the Individual addresses of the manieers otaclub. In 7 
less than one year. 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional es baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
perl for the time of their subscriptions. 
; but who has pondered and wrestled 
subscription. home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
office to which they ina uy sent, but also the one to not ain death, he shall ask, and God shall 
subscription, in connection with which his nam directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
th ge Ay yP marked that there was any wonder in these 
papers have heretofore 1D se) 
any address, what astonishing wordsthey are! how preg- 
100 copies, one enh $ .60 When we see our brother sin, we are com- 
to pray for him? And even if we do pray 
ES f E Y ORG AN pray that his sins may be forgiven him— 
so potent, that it will conquer and purge 
Secured for this Organ numberlesS - idiom, give us life for him? 
nave overlooked it; that God should have 
Years adding to its wide popularit ¥ 
When We see our brother sin.a sin of con- 
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‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Visiting 
From 1 to 4 copies among other places 
® copies or more to one address.......... 22 1.00 
date receive a, «quest from thé subscriber that the paper visit. Its floor and gallery 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
won ieriptions aiit Ge concinea's Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The pressed. 
While the papers for a club, at above rates, m' 
He therefore requires that each club subscription be And all the planet laws are in each dew-drop 
F -fi it addict h 
‘or twenty-five cents per ec ae n od directly 20 
this case, however, the papers for a club mustall go to are also worth seeing. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club, at ibe 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as Ladies" Waiting Room | the Church, if not all the world, has been 
The papers tor a club, ee going in packag 
the club, will be discontinued at « meuabers ot with the prayer unto life? Who has studied 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper and acted on the wonderful and gracious 
they please. 
which it has been sent. 1 addresses should include 
bom eed and state, give him life for them that sin not unto 
not before been known to the publisher, will p please a Ll ‘ 
2. States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address most: wonderfal words, or any rebuke in 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
nant both with encouragement and wit 
THE WEEKLY Epson LEAF. A separate leaftor x2 a 
Le than LS i aes hn ee to monly stirred up to suspect, to censure, to 
for him--pray that. he may be taught to 
pombe ze which of us is bold enough to ask that 
away all his sins; and to believe that, in 
answer to our prayer, God will give him 
; , p This, ‘surely, is the true wonder of the 
T estimonials of its superior meri T passage, that it should hold so great a 
put so gracious and singular a power into 
our hands, and that we should have made 
I re ; C ”? Brattlebo 0; z. ceit, for example, or of self-will, or of ill- 
tr Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. temper, or any of the thousand sins which 
they do not wholly separate him from it, 
eee Business Department, will be $1.00 
n e usin pa es ‘r coun . . . 
Ay Leneutine. and 2 be $1.00 per counted 60 cenits, 85 cents. 75 cents, eum BODY day ; and even to reach this oint is held 
‘Scents par Une fo —_aee {® cents, $00 ‘= Be BRUSSELS. } #1: to $1.75. to be a stretch of Christian charity. But 


ate reach in inbortions at any season. 
tters reek hy Subscriptions or Adver' ents 
should be address: 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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have us aim. According to him, the first 
and natural effect produced on us by the 
fau)ts and ‘sins we find it so hard not to 


} resent should be to drive us to prayer— 
OF RECKITT S BLU F, prayer, not. for ourselves, but for our 
anise famous English Quaker Bine neither streaks, al brother, He would have us ask 
ns, or sett ne trial will convince an ; ; ‘ , oe 
house coper Tt ‘gives @ handsomer ap earance to that the ife of Christ = ow and =n 
cu linen, shirts, collars, an cufts, than fold itself within him ag to deliver him 
any other Blue, and will snot injure the bet ti designs) | from his faults and sins. But which of us 
of our 2 does that? Which of us believes even 
wre roe he a P that it is in our power to get life—more 
e not t send usa three-cent stamp an ; 7 M4 9 

we will send Fou sect ip MeuED mit aren cone of plife and fuller—for him ? rosie 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If you will Yet St. John assures us that it 7s in our 
hate If we ask life for the brother who 


give it.one trial, we Anow you will always use it. 
as trespassed against us, God, says the 
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& VA pa flag To iy Say oe Mkt! alany mothers | 1% how could St. John but hold it to be 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY - find the , meretng eof t their children 8 heavy strain on true? “It is but a plain inference from 
eir such wo nd great relie s s . 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches for t thadloetves and benefit to their little ones, if they the principles on which we have already 
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_ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. _ | send for # pamphlet giving have it. It is God’s will and intention 


THOMAS LEEMING wr on. : he lain: 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, that they should share in this life. Plain 


Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue,| !Y, therefore, in asking life for an offend- 

= ~~ ++ vy =| ing brother, we are asking a thing “ac- 
cording to ‘his will.” “And this is the 
confidence wé have in him, that if'we ask 
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= + Bo OARDS: anything according to his will, he heareth 
5 ar Be. Bowie Sa | us.” 
The Great Wonderful as the promise is, therefore, 
Church iG it is a fair and simple deduction from the 
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Bax fe m ors! ship’ Fon which the apostle lays so much 
stress, though in our hands it is in no small 
danger of degenerating into a pretentious 
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unreality. For if when we saw any mem- 
ber of the Christian community sin, in- 
stead of breaking out into censures and 
rebukes, or cherishing toward him a silent 
ill-will and suspicion, we all with one con- 
sent began to pray for him, to ask life for 
him; and if in our whole manner to him 
we showed that we believed God to have 
heard and answered our prayer, our fel- 
lowship with him in Christ would become 
a vigorous and sustaining reality both to 
him and to us. L 
that “he had fellowship with us, and that 
our fellowship was with the Father, and 
with his son Jesus Christ”? ; 

This, indeed, might be one of the chief 
ways in which the promise would be ful- 
filled. For if the brother who had sin- 
ned, and was haunted by thé conscious- 
ness of his sin, felt that the whole Chris- 
tian community was praying for him ; if 
he saw them behaving as if they knew 
they were answered, knew that God had 
given him life and expected to see him 
use it, might he not be constrained “ to 
match the promise in their eyes,” to meet 
their expectation, to respond to their love, 
to renounce and abandon his sin, and to 
rise into the very “life” they had asked 
for him? 

The answer to prayer, the fulfillment of 
the gracious promise, would not, of course, 
be immediate and direct im every case. 
In some cases, no doubt, that answer 
would come through the very punishments 
which chastised the sin and quickened a 
longing for deliverance. But life, eternal 
life, is worth waiting for, worth suffering 
for. No answer to prayer is, in every case, 
immediate and direct. And if we believe 
it to be God’s will that none should per- 
ish, but that all should have life everlast- 
ing, how can we doubt that, when we ask 
God for life, sooner or later, directly or 
indirectly, “we shall have the petition we 
have desired of him”? 





THE HARDENED HEART. 


[Frgm The Mosaic Era, by J. Munro Gibson, D.D.] 


It is a great mistake to ry Ae that God 
singled out Pharaoh, or that he ever singles 
out any one, and says: “I will harden his 
heart,” and then proceeds to do it. But 
the solemn truth is this, that by the opera- 
tion of that well-known law according to 
which the soul becomes less and less sus- 
ceptible to impressions which have been 
resisted, God hardens the heart of every 
man and woman that does not yield to 
him. Think how many men have hardened 
themselves in dishonesty, by first usfitg for 
a little time a.sum of money not their own, 
which prepared them by and by for nsing 
a larger sum, fully intending to replace it; 
and so it went on, the hardening process 
going en until it ended in the most shame- 
ess robbery, and brought final ruin and 
disgrace, 
ow many men, again, are “ gospel- 
hardened,” as it is fitly called. ‘They have 
so often listened to the appeals of the gos- 
pel without yielding to them, that their 
hearts have become as “ hard as the nether 
millstone,” and the most earnest appeals 
have not the slightest effect. 

Pharaohs ease is not at all peculiar. It 
is typical ef thousands in every generation, 
God dealt.most tenderly with him, with 
the utmost long-suffering and forbearance, 
through scorn and evasion, through defi- 
ance, through sham prayers and promises, 
sham repentance and sham submission ; 
but all in vain. His heart grew harder 
and harder all the time, till he was swal- 
lowed up.in the angry waters of the Red 
Sea. Who ever had more chances of es- 
cape? Yet what was the end! Had he 
only regarded the voice which came so 
gently at the first, or the harmless sign, all 

ad been well; or had he but reeognized 
“the finger of God” as the magicians did 
(8: 13), he would have had nothing to fear 
from “ his outstretched arm.” 
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We call Teachers’ attention to our new line of Re- 
ward Cards, which we,offer at Lowest. WHOLESALE 
Pricgs, thus saving purchasers all intermediate profits. 
Price List sent on receipt of three cents. Wewill 
send 17 sample packs for $1.50. These prices repre- 
sent 50 per cent. discount off all others hitherto offer 
ed teachers. Address, 

METBOPOLITAN REWARD CARD C0., 
P. O. Box 1531, New York. 


20 Beautiful Stops. SOctaves 
Carved Walnut Case. Send La 
t 









tects the purchaser and makes 
hae deceitimpossible. M a! 
seSmith, 6 W.iith St.,.N. ¥. 
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Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in-your home, as well asa great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. + 


A Can 


HOW FO GET IT The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 
* just.now to.subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper | 


sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 
eut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 


Please send THE SunDAY ScHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the following 


address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 
NGMG.—-nc-g<nnnpenneen= Sen glonews ba netend~ tema qaciesa qeceqnedpapgnonapens 
Pont ONC 0 site iiisiin lstindwtticn tines sss shiewbbtdensccubiseatenecssnsbececstiesious 
GORD ogee iene cnet apeosnecpdadionsanesimndbomnnitecasespaen pth dpa. ot 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subseribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 
copies, in a kage to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each ¢lub subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of aclub. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription mist/not be for les@than one year. 
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We venture to say that you will not be long in supplying your class with’ THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY if you once see a specimen copy of it. It will not only delight them, but will 
help them greatly in their homie study of the lesson. The finest number ever issued is the 
one for the third quarter of this year. It contains a beautiful double-page map of “The Lands 
of the Exodus,” engraved expressly for the QUARTERLY, and printed ‘in colors. This map is 
worth more than is charged for the whole book. The lesson features of the QUARTERLY, which 
have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers who have used it, are fresh, varied, and 
helpful. No teacher can afford to miss — this last number. It is now ready for 
delivery. The price is 25 cents a year, or for ‘a hundred copies a year. Sent by 
mail without cost of ip to bers. Subscriptions are taken three Or six months 
at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For 
five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a y Any teacher ordering the QUARTERLY 
for his class without first seeing a sample copy can have his money returned if the books are not 


entirely satisfactory, 


This publication, which is issued from the office of THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TIMES, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings; marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
mongifare sent by mail in ample time for distribution. ‘The price is $7.20 per hundret copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same rtionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing’furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the aeatinat Lesson, Leaf in use. 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 
to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Price, 80 cents per hundred.a'‘month, and the samé proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not takem for less than a full calendar month. 


John D. Wattles; Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
» PENSIONS or SOLDIERS, 


children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 
for loss of finger,toe,eye or rupture, varicose veins 
or any ase. ousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE apa BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants Lay poe bought and sold. Soldiers 
and heirs app for your rights at once. Send 

stamps for ‘The Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. 9We 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients. 
Address N.W. Fitzgerald & Co. Pension & 
PaTEY™ Att’ys, Loc Sox 558, Washington, D. C. 
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LADIES, 
READ THIS. Vv 


AN ARTICLE THAT EVERY LADY NEEDS to hold 

her work while sewing. It will holdan securely 

without injury, from the finest muslin to a Brussels 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well. as the 
advertiser, 4 stating that you saw the adver- 

v ‘he Sunday School Ti 


order. 
the thread. Can be te any table in a moment. 
Nicely finished in Bg tae "Will be sent to any 


Agents hanton DL, Sunltle Box 92 Woterhiey Conn, | tisement in imes. 
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_ USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. | 


~ Good as Gold, 
THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages, 
ordsonly, - - - - - : 








per 100 
10 per 100 


aa” Specimen Copy sent by Mail on receipt of 
| Sa Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full 
| Publications sent Free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 RANDOLPH ST., | 76 EAST NINTH ST., 
CHICAGO, | NEW YORK. 


price. 
list or 


Great Joy isaSong Book. 


| Great Joy is for Praise Meeti 
Great Joy is for Sunday-schools. 
Great Joy Melodies and Words are pure. 
| Great Joy is,edited by W. W. Bentley, A¥f Beirly, 
and Mrs. M. E, Bliss Willsen, 
Great Joy has 160 pages. 
Great Joy is 35e. each; $3.60 per dozen, 
Great Joy can be had ot 
| GEO, D,. NEWHALL & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


66> RIGHT CEMS,” 


By the author of ‘‘SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &o.,issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue 
the Press, one party ordering 1 ° 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘‘Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 360: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG . | “SILVERY 
TREASURY”| - ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pages of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Muse for" Sab- ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per dom, $3.60, | Price, perdoz., $2.40, 


We willsend a specimen copy of EACH of these 
books on — of 50 cents.” " 
Address all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO.,. 


YORK, FA. 
wa ea 


| Agents for tne COLDEN 
DAW Or, LIGHT on the 


GREAT FUDUERE. 
School Teachers, Stude ¥ and B, 
acting'at agents for this books are taking Wret f100 
month. Sells fast. One agent sold 71 first 15 days 
another 46 in 8 days, another 11 in one day, another 1b 

days. Secure tory quick. Also 


and 5 Bibles in 5 territory 
agents wanted for the best Illustrated Revised New 
Testament, and for the finest Family Bibles. Send for 
circulars and sample es. 

P. W. ZEIGLER CO. a5 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tive Edition of the 


| Sample pages free. 








man § On@ book 
BOOK. Labor, Insures Accuracy, Gives Satisfac- 
tion, Needed by all Bible Readers, Nicely Printed, Handsomely 
Bound, Four Styles, Prices Low, Easiest Edition to Sell. 
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B AGENTS WANTED FOR 













it. Do not be deceived by the p J b- 
lishers of inferior editions. that the copy ou buy 
contains 15@ fine engra on 
Agents are money this edition. Send 
for circulars. Address 
(NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Men to sell my Object Teachi 
WANTED iin fter short trial If pre. 
ferred. ‘“ Have used this Bible with t delight an 
ee By far the finest Bible in the world.”—Rrv. 

_F. CraFts. “I have never before felt at liberty to 


endorse or recommend Bible illust: without 

or less criticism or dissent. But in this capesnch criti 
cism is so onceet nay slight as to be worth at- 
tention.” —Rry. A. W. CowuEs, Pres. College. 


Give age, experience, and send this. 
7 W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 
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Important to Sunday-school Teachers. 


The new Scholars’ Saettesty contains a Map of the Desert of the Wanderin 


especially ~~ — os 
prepared under imm 
printed in we wth 


which is worth having. A carefully drawn bird’s-eye view map of this regi 

, was thrown aside on the return of Mr, Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School Times, from his journey through that region, in order to have a new map 
fate supervision, embodying the results of the latest scholarship, and conformed to his own ‘observations on the ground in question. 

“it notes the route fe of the children of Israel so far as that is known. 

teacher and scholar will find helpful in the study of the next half-year’s lessons. 


on, engraved at large expense 
This is a double-page map, 


It also gives a corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an enlarged scale. It is a map which every 


The Scholars’ Quarterly is ablished at the office of The Sunday School Times, It is wonderfully cheap for what it furnishes. The number for the third quarter of 1881 (July, August, 


and September) is now ready for delivery. Besides the valuable map already named, this number contains 


pictures of the Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 


recently spate ay gg from original sculptures in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, Egypt. In addition to these attractions, the Quarterly will have the large variety of lesson matter that has 


heretofore m 


tso popular, Price, 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six 


months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply 4 class costs, for oe as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 


ten | scholars, one ne year, $2.1 50 ; _three months, 68 cents. Send seven cents for a Specimen. _ Address, JOHN D 


Thousands vistt the Mineral 8 
and abroad, and spend thousands of dol 
for health, when a tew doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


would accomplish the same results at the cost of afew 
o— It has been t ra quarter ofa century ape 
, and with invariable good results. It does its 
wor were’ gently, th hly, cleaning up as it goes, 
and leaves no bad 
LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


1 COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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in search 
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MEAS Ve CUB. FT 
Makesa 6 pestent tas . No mattress or pillows required, 
— an a hammock, as it fits the body as pleas- 
ona Nes straight. Folded or opened instantly. 
Be ‘fastening. This aot the thing for hotels » offices, cot- 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. ood for the 
coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
or children. Sent on receipt Of price, or 
For S0cta. — with order, I will 
road t 


ton; 207 Canal St.. 
Cora BD, ios Ralcon vand’o4 Mark et St., Chicago, 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent Euro- 
n and ae writers to the issue of The Sun- 
Ray Shanes £0 V8. per 38 18, =, ones forth 
numerous ea reissue in a form con- 
venient for ha analy, ae, and yet neat enough tor per- 
— peevenes. All the articles having a 
ween Se _ theme of the best methods 
of pe | the Bible itself and the various helps to its 
right understanding, have therefore been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet. 


CONTE NTS. 


phe vi tote nn and t—B By the Rey. Barnas seme, 
DD ge. The Right Sei for ible sud 
poe i) e t t for e Stu 
By Professor A “ie ight Db. Can We Trust 
En ar we BR ty = v. F. H, A. Scrivener, M. 
A., pture Explainin Scripture.— 
B Prokesced. L. M. is ae LL. e P ~ = Bible 
Interpretation — Professor M. B. dle, D.D, 
Helps to Popular] Bibl Study —By Profeeaar Philip | 8 
oe htltes Baw, .D, How to =o —— ~ —By 
the ht Cc, Op oO ou- 
cester y+; Brist« bee hone e Land on the 
Boc the Rev, W. M. Thomson, D.D. Light 
Pro r Geo 
rm Manners and 
Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. The 
Book in the Karly Church.—By the Rev. Edmond 
de Pressense, D.D. Promoting Bible pone | in the 
s anew ‘4 To-day. By Chancellor Howard Crosby, 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Profes- 
sors Austin Phelps, M, B, Hida "Philip Schaff, and 
Goong Rawlinson, Bishop C Ellicott, and’ Drs. 

Thomson, E. de amin and Howard 
pty combine their ideas about the intelligent 
the Bible, the — cannot but be exceed- 
ingly valuable, The Bible and Its Study is a little 
ee. reprinted from the columns of The Sun- 
School Times, containing a series of short 
articles by these and other eminent persons. Its 
chapters are varied in topic, covering well the sub- 
ject, are practical, and are admirably to 
meet a general and real need. If we were a pastor 
again, we would put a copy into the hands of weey 
member of our church, and every scholar old enoug’ 
to understand it in our oe ma, ey if we had to 
do so at our own expense, Congregationalist, 
ron. 

“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 

pot, 1s a series of brief essays +4 eminent divines, well 
pted to promote a more pes mady of the 

fay ae Scriptures, on the past we of those who read it. 
At atime When there are so many subtle and pow 
erful its on the authority of the Bible, it is not 
too much to say that our best defense inst these 
attacks is an intesee ntacquaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”—The 
Christian Guardian , Toronto, Canade, 

“Itis an excellent work to pla in the hand of 
gr ry teaplyer of the Holy Record.”~—Zion's Herald, 


“Itisa very desirable help & the Bible student, 
and ought to be widely circulated,”’— The Christian 
Stanc |, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

« Rarely does a book of lees tnan 100 pages © ontain 
so much of what is radical he and permanently valu- 
able in the stuay of the Bib It is gold all the way 

through.” —The National Baptist, Phil iphia, 
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WELCOME SONGS NUMBER. THREE 


NOW READY. 


We have no desire to change either the plan or the price of our series of WELCOME Soncs 
as both have received the highest commendations, and the new number has been pronounced 
even superior to the former issues. A sale of nearly three hundred theusand copies of the 
former books prove their popularity. 


THE REASON. 


The large success of our ‘“‘new feature” in Sunday-school hymn books, as presented in 
Welcome Songs, is not without cause. The plan upon which the books have been made has 
been indorsed by practical Sabbath-school workers throughout the land, and they have univer- 
sally admitted the following facts : 


FIRST Ein Goporton Hymn Book issued, by one or two authors, will, as a rule, 
contain only a small proportion of strictly first-class hymns—the balance in too many instances 
—- made up of ml compositions as the authors have produced, and while of no special merit, 
are thought good enough to fill up. Please notice that in Welcome Songs, we have selected only 
the best of a large number of hymns sent us, and no single hymn was allowed a place that was 
not of high character both as to words and music. 


SECOND FACT. —Few schools use more than from twenty to twenty-five hymns from 
the book in use, although they pay for a much larger collection—the bulk of which are never 
used, ond therefore paid for to no purpose 


Welcome Songs gives all the . ‘needed for any school, and at such a remarkably low 


pricé as to be within the reach of all. As new numbers of Welcome Songs will be issued from 
time to time, a school can replenish as desired. 


THREE NUMBERS of Welcome Songs are now ready, and may be had separately 


or Nos. 1 an together in one cover. 


Price of the SEPARATE BOOK (Nos. 1, 2, or 3), 


Only $5.00 Per 100 Copies. 


SMALLER LOTS AT 75c. PER DOZEN. 
If Sent by Mail, Postage, 80c. per 100, or 10c. Per Doz. Extra, 


Price of the COMBINED BOOK (Nos. 1 and 2 in One Cover.) 


Only $10.00 Per 100 Copies. 


SMALLER LOTS AT $1.50 PER DOZEN. 
If sent by Mail, Postage, $1.50 Per 100, or 15c. Per Doz, Extra. 


Specimen Copy, either Nos. 1, 2, or 3, pastpaad, . ~ - 
“ combined, r 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 


Nos. 148 and 150 MADISON STREET, Chicago. 
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Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. ° 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 


and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-sechool Convention. 

These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly Pell com. 
Sunday-school work of the pot day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class records that 1 con- 
veniently indicate the work which each acyeter performs. They have been tested 
experience in Save Sunday-school, New York, and are now published for the 

DAY-SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE. AND 2 Ra uti Copies may be had by addressing 
The New York pee Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERN CLASS BOOKS. — Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of coptes. 


PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 


THE FAVORITE CHAIR. 


The Cut at the left represents but one of several 
ae combined in one for home use, comfort and 
convenience, Parlor, Library, Reclining or Inva- 
lid’s Chair Child's Crib, Lounge and Bed, Fift 
changes of position. Simply paees. It 
neat, light, durable, elegant, and comfortable. As 
au gift, nothing could be more pan i 


Send stamp for Catalogue. Quote 8, 8. Times. 


STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR ©O., 
No, 8 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 


The above commodious house will be re-opened for the reception of guests June 15, 1881, having greatly 
enlarged by the addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The 
house has been otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition of bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
with perfect drainage. Gas throughout, Mrs. M. D, Cahill, thanking her former friends tor their patronage, 
begs to inform them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly 
comfortable. Her improved kitchen facilities, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided. tables, 
will rival the best of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury 
Park, being but two minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several 
pleasure lakes, on each of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is sur- 
rounded by wide piazzas and balconies. Laundry and stable connected with the house, A coach will be at the 
depot on the arrival of every train; and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their 
baggage checks, and hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. 
Rooms may be engaged, and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, and farther 


infocsnation ctiatned ty atthening MRS. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St., Philadelphia, _ 
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ern Improvements, Splendid Goring Water (very 
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YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD ofthe 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
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Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ex: 


our PIANOS in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR - 
LONDON, 1851; at the GREAT EXPOSITION in 
PARIS, 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
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Our next issue will contain a description of the 
Samaritan Passover on Mount Gerizim, as witnessed 
by Mr. Trumbull, in April last. 


It is not always to a man’s credit that he is in no 
danger of over zeal in a good cause. Yet manya 
man prides himself on not being carried away with 
enthusiasm for a cause which he admits is very well 
in its line. There was a case in point on the steamer 
to Toronto carrying the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Convention. A tipsy passenger wanted to 
know where all those enthusiastic fellow-passengers 
were going. On being told that they were delegates 
to the Sunday-school Convention he said he was 
going there himself. Being asked if he was a Sun- 
day-school man, he replied, “ Oh yes! I'm’ a (hic) 
Sunday-school man, but (hic) not altogether wrapped 
up in it.” And he gave a self-satisfied smile, as 
though he were glad that he was too well balanced 
a man to be fanatical on any subject. There is a 


sober men. 


How many children are there in the membership 
of your church? How old was the youngest member 
ever received on confession of faith? How many 
persons under fourteen years of age have been 
received to membership there within the past ten 
years? Look up the facts. Supposing you find that 
in a church of from one to two hundred families not 


gg, TE mse 
good deal of that kind of self-satisfaction among | regard to the future of his family. 





more than a half-dozen such persons have been 
received, what will you say about it? Is this state 
of things right or wrong? Has your church prac- 
tically established the expectation that all persons 
will wait until they are of adult age before uniting 
with the church? Is it wise to establish such an 
expectation, or to permit it to remain if it is estab- 
lished? If there were a general expectation among 
you that Christian boys and girls would come into 
the church, would not many of them do s0? Would 
this, or would it not, be better for the children and 
for the church? 


A tender conscience stands in the way of a great 
deal of evil, and also of a great deal that seems 
enjoyable and to be desired. The man who is unwil- 
ling to do wrong is at an apparent disadvantage in 
the world, both in the struggle for success in life, 
and in the pursuit of personal happiness. This is an 
unwelcome truth that has to be faced by the well- 
doer. It is harder, not easier, to get along in the 
world with a warm heart and a sensitive conscience. 
“ A cold head and a colder heart make many things 
easy,” says Charles Kingsley. Going down hill 
requires no such effort as.clambering up hill, or even 
as resisting the temptation to let go and slide. But 
who would take things easy, and take the conse- 
quences of easy-going? It is better to do right at its 
sure cost of struggle and pain, than to purchase 
present comfort by wrong doing or hardness of heart. 


It is fortunate that courtesy in word and manner 
is a thing which admits of cultivation. There is a 
true art in manners, and it can be developed and per- 
fected as well as any other art. But it should never 
be forgotten that etiquette and social ceremonial, if 
they would reach their best estate, must spring from 
the cultivation of something deeper and more indi- 
vidual. No amount of training can make a gentle- 
man or gentlewoman unless the gentle spirit be 
within. A recent writer has well said that the root of 
manners springs from the soil of the heart. “ Polite- 
ness may be a social virtue,” he adds, “ but it can 
only be true and sincere when springing from refine- 
ment of mind. Kindliness of heart will cause its 
influence to be felt in a gentle bearing towards all ; 
and the secret of art in manners may be found by 
acting on the principle of making every one as happy 
as lies in our power.” 


Among the many touching incidents, showing the 
tender interest of the nation in our suffering Presi- 
dent, is the raising of a quarter of a million of dollars 
by New York merchants, as a gift to Mrs. Garfeld. 
In announcing this gift to her the merchants said, 
that the offering was made “ both as a token of their 
esteem and sympathy, and asa means of relieving the 
mind of the President entirely from anxiety with 
There was a 
recognition of a very important truth in this sugges- 
tion. To tell the President that he need not worry 
for his family in the event of his death, is to improve 
the President’s chances of life. A man is more likely 
to live when he is prepared to die. Freedom from 
concern for the future gives added comfort and added 
power in the present. Preparedness for death is the 
best and the most important preparedness for life. 
No man is really ready to live until he is fully ready 





to die ; nor can he ever do his best work in life with- 
out such readiness. 


It cannot be questioned that belief in the individual 
immortality of the human soul has been stated with 
unusual explicitness and frequency in the obituary 
notices, personal reminiscences, poetical tributes, and 
other literature called forth by the recent death of 
three renowned English authors. Two of these dead 
authors were not accounted within the company of 
Christians, and one of them was a pronounced mate- 
rialist ; but in the words which their successors have 
written concerning them there has been an almost 
unanimous expression of belief, from skeptics as well 
as from Christians, that their personalities must have 
a continuous existence. Though George Eliot died 
an unbeliever in the soul’s immortality, her successors 
have not been content to act upon that unbelief; and 
though Carlyle was buried without a word of funeral 
service or of memorial tribute, even the “cosmic” 
Whitman made haste to say that he did not doubt 
that the soul of Carlyle still lived, in conscious indi- 
viduality, on the other side of the river of death. 
These tributes, incomplete as they are, mean a good 
deal, as showing a reaction from the barren mate- 
rialism that recently ruled certain circles of thought. 
Even poetry and art and literature ery out against 
the soul-destroying theory that death ends all; and, 
before the open grave, the tongue long trained to 
silence wild utter at least some poor words of hope of 
continued life. 





THE COMFORT OF REAL SYMPATHY. 


Every word that has come from the President of 
the United States as he lay suffering on the bed of 
martyrdom has had an added interest and an added 
meaning to the waiting nation which has stood lis- 
tening with bated breath for some fresh assurance of 
hope or.cheer from that new centre of national pride 
and national affection. There was a certain quaint- 
ness in one of the reported sayings of the wounded Presi- 
dent which intensified the force of the patent truth 
which it phrased so unexpectedly. The President asked 
a telegraph operator who brought a message to his bed- 
side, “ Are you getting many dispatches?” “ Yes, 
sir,” was the answer, “a great many expressing sym- 
pathy for you.” “You must not forget your gram- 
mar,” said the President; “ you should say sympathy 
with me.” There was a great deal more than a les- 
son in grammar in that reminder. Sympathy for 
another would never fill the place of sympathy with 
another, even if grammar would permit it to try. 
Sympathy must be with avother or it is no real sym- 
pathy. The suffering President has felt the need of 
sympathy, as every one has felt its need at one time 
or another. And having that sympathy given to 
him as it has been given but rarely to any human 
being, he has valued it for the reasons which make 
real sympathy precious and helpful to us all. 

Sympathy is primarily the being one with another 
in his personal feelings, the sharing of his emotions, 
whether they be of joy or of sorrow, of hope or of 
fear. Sympathy is quite a different matter from pity 
or compassion. One can have pity for another with 
whom he has no possibility of sympathy. He can 
have compassion without a thought of fellow-feeling. 
To take this case of the President’s assassination for 
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Important to Sunday-school Teachers. 


The new Scholars’ Quarterly contains a Map of the Desert of the Wanderin 


especially for this Quarter] 


under 


her and scholar will find helpful in the study of the next half-year’s lessons. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly is 


which is worth having. A carefully drawn bird’s-eye view map of this region, engraved at large expense 
, was thrown aside on the return of Mr. Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School Times, from his jon i fon, in order =o 


his immediate supervision, embodying the results of the latest scholarship, and conformed to his own observations on the groand in question. This is a double- 
rinted in colors. It notes the route of the children ot Israel so far as that is known. It also gives a corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an enlarged scale. It is a map whic 


through that region, in order to have a new map 


map, 
every 


ublished at the office of The Sunday School Times. It is wonderfully cheap for what it furnishes. The number for the third quarter of 1881 (July, August, 


and September) is now ready for delivery. Besides the valuable map already named, this number contains pietures of the Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 


recently pho 
heretofore m 


Sent by mail without cost of 


phed from original sculptures in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, Egypt. In addition to these attractions, the Quarterly will have the large variety of lesson matter that has 


e itso popular. Price, 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. tage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six 


months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent Euro- 
n writers to the issue of The Sun- 
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to promote a more Intelligent study of the 

y ares, on the part of those who read it. 

en there are so many subtle and pow- 

ts on the authority of the Bible, it is not 

to say that our best defense ~ oy these 

attacks is an intelligent aequainiance with the treas- 

ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”—The 
Christian Guardian, , Canada, 

“Itis an excellent work to plu. in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion's Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Itisa very desirable help « the Bible student, 
and ought to be widely circulated,” The Christian 
Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Rarely does a book of than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and permanently valu- 
able in the study of the Bible, Itis gold all the way 
through.”—The National Baptist, Palladetphia. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents, Five or more copies, 
15 cents each. Adarees 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











WELCOME SONGS NUMBER. THREE 


NOW READY. 


We have no desire to change either the plan or the price of our series of WELCOME SONGs 
as both have received the highest commendations, and the new number has been pronounced 


even superior to the former issues. A sale of nearly three hundred thousand copies of the 
former books prove their popularity. 


THE REASON. 


The large success of our “new feature” in Sunday-school hymn books, as presented in 
Welcome Songs, is not without cause. The plan upon which the books have been made has 
been indorsed by practical Sabbath-school workers throughout the land, and they have univer- 
sally admitted the following facts : 


FIRST FAGT.—Every Hymn Book issued, by one or two authors, will, as a rule, 
contain only a small proportion of strictly first-class hymns—the balance in too many instances 
a made up of such compositions as the authors have produced, and while of no special merit, 
are thought good enough to fill up. Please notice that in Welcome Songs, we have selected only 
the best of a large number of hymns sent us, and no single hymn was allowed a place that was 
not of high character both as to words and music. 


$ COND F CT.—Few schools use more than from twenty to twenty-five hymns from 
the book in use, although they pay for a much larger collection—the bulk of which are never 
used, and therefore paid for to no purpose. 

Welcome Songs gives all the hymns needed for any school, and at such a remarkably low 
pricé as to be within the reach of all. As new numbers of Welcome Songs will be issued from 
time to time, a school can replenish as desired. 


THREE NUMBER of Welcome Songs are now ready, and may be had separately 
or Nos. 1 and 2 bound together in one cover. 


Price of the SEPARATE BOOK (Nos. 1, 2, or 3), 


Only $5.00 Per 100 Copies. 


SMALLER LOTS AT 75c. PER DOZEN. 
If Sent by Mail, Postage, 80c. per 100, or 10c. Per Doz. Extra. 


Price of the COMBINED BOOK (Nos. 1 and 2 in One Cover.) 


Only $10.00 Per 100 Copies. 


SMALLER LOTS AT $1.50 PER DOZEN. 
If sent by Mail, Postage, $1.50 Per 100, or 15c. Per Doz. Extra. 


Specimen Copy, either Nos, 1, 2, or 3, post-paid, - - - - 
“ ry b ed, — 


combin 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 


Nos. 148 and 150 MADISON STREET, Chicago. 
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Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. ~* 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 


and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sun 
These class-books are p 
Sunday-school work of the 
veniently indicate the work which each scholar perfo 


ey n 
experience in Olivet Esa Pay New York, and are now published for the wiiemetes and 
SUNDA Y.SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE .AND ANYWHERE. 


Copies may be had by addressing 
The New York Sunday-school Association, 344 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS. weer Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of coptes. 


PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 


THE FAVORITE CHAIR. 


The Cut at the left represents but one of several 
articles combined in one for home use, co’ and 
convenience. rior, Library, Reclining or Inva- 
lid’s Chair, Child's Crib, Lounge and Bed. = 
chan, of ition. Sunply constructed. It 
neat, light, durable, elegant, and comfortable. As 
a gift, nothing could be more appropriate. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. Quote S, S. Times. 
STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR C©O.,, 
No. 8 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles bélow Long Branch, N. J. 


The above commodious house will be re-opened for the reception of guests June 15, 1881, having greatly 
enlarged by the addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The 
house has been otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition of bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
with perfect drainage. Gas throughout. Mrs. M. D, Cahill, thanking her former friends for their patronage, 
begs to Inform them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly 
comfortable. Her improved kitchen facilities, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided. tables, 
will rival the best of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury 
Park, being but two minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several 
pleasure lakes, on each of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is sur- 
rounded by wide piazzas and balconies. Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the 
depot on the arrival of every train; and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their 
baggage checks, and hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. 
Rooms may be engaged, and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, and further 


information obtained by addressing =» MARS. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


_ SHELDON HOUSE, | |F YOU HUNT OR FISH! — 
OCEAN’GROVE, NEW JERSEY. OR IF YOU EVER USE A BOAT! 


Then you t a boat that fold w 
Largest and most Central House.in the Grove or P 
Park and the only one havin leva- | try 2D your on your that itighe 


Passenger oe 

fer, Warm Salt Water, Electric Baths, Telegraph, conti ma can't all you Se LY pay = 

Iron Fire Escapes, and all Important t-class Mod- ¥ Ve make ir > ofa t. Send 
‘or cireuiar TS 

OSGOu BOA tle ag lich. 


ern Improvements. Splendid Spring Water (very 
Clinton H. Bell Company, 


beneficial) and Shady Groves of health-giving Pines. 
Successors to Menouty & , Bell Founders, 
N. Y., manu a of Bells. 
‘nals eae Cate- 











Lawrence House, Ocean Grove, N. J, 
First-class fare, Boat on each lake. Piano and every 
~ a 9 Coen, Tee “% 
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CLHE 


C RING 
PIANO, 


THE VICTOR mits Pasrenery seven 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—wili be offered during the 
present conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ernncca 


our PIANOS in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 
LONDON, 1851; at the GREAT EXPOSITION in 
PARIS, 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston, 


ASBURY PARK, Sisco Sit oe 


Superior accommoda- 
tions, Address proprietor for map. pictures, terms. etc. 


VENNOR’S PREDICTIONS | 


For July Weather, prepared expressly for 
Pre TODDART’S REVIEW. 
Sample c mailed for 3e. stamp 
J. M. Sroppart, Pub..New York. Philad’a. or Chicago 


SIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 26 CTS. 
HIRES Makes five gailons of — and sparkling 





eli 
beverage,—w P Sold b 
ruggists, or sept by mail on receint of 25 cts. Address, CHA 





B. HIRES. Maoufecturer, 48 N.Delaware Av.. Philsdeipuia, Pe 
ig Sg try ea 
BARLOW’S | rurSich Grae | 
INDIGO BLUE) 3S toot: ra 
“The Williams Evapo 


——=—— 
rator. 
For the on of all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. fe hae FO Ea J. M. SPROUT, 
Send for circulars. Muncy, Lycoming Co.. Pa. 
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